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INTRODUCTION 


Ibn c Arabi (1165-1240) is without doubt the most important and the 
most influential thinker in later Islamic intellectual history. His 
mystical philosophy, later labeled the doctrine of "unity of existence" 
(wahdat al-wujUd,) dominated all the cultural spheres of the later 
Muslim world. His influence is so penetrating that it is impossible to 
understand the history of Islamic thought after the thirteenth century 
without a good understanding of Ibn c Arabi. Especially in the Sunni 
world, where rational theology (kalam) suffered gradual ossification 
and "Hellenistic" philosophy (falsafa) disappeared, it is not an exag¬ 
geration to say that Ibn c Arabi's thought became the only theology and 
philosophy. Also in Shi c ite Iran, where theology and philosophy contin 
ued to be cultivated, the influence of Ibn c Arabi is conspicuous. His 
thought has been firmly integrated into Sh c ite theology since Haydar 
Amull and Ibn Abi Jumhur, and also it is one of the main sources of 
Shi c ite philosophical tradition as represented by Mulla Sadra. Even 
the field of poetry, traditionally the most beloved form of expression 
of Sufism, could not escape Ibn c Arabi's prevailing influence. Not 
only did many Sufi poets versify his philosophy, but also the poems of 
the great masters of Sufism, Ibn Farid and Jalal al-Din Rumi, were 
interpreted by later commentators according to the philosophy of Ibn 
c ArabI. 

In addition to being an important and influential thinker, Ibn 
c Arabi has been considered the most difficult thinker Islam ever pro- 

1 
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duced. His thought remains ever enigmatic in spite of the multitude of 
studies produced by generations of Muslim and Western scholars devoted 
to elucidating his thought. The efforts to find a coherent system in 
his enormous body of works started already with §adr al-DIn al-Qun- 
awl, his most able disciple. Here I shall review important works on 
Ibn c Arabl in Western languages. The two pioneering works were written 
by the prominent scholars, H. S. Nyberg and M. Asin Palacios. The for¬ 
mer edited three short but important treatises of Ibn c Arabi in his 
Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-^-Arabl 1 and attached a valuable and illu¬ 
minating introduction to it. The latter, in the Islam cristianizado 2 
gave a full and detailed account of Ibn c Arabi's life, and a summary of 
his mystico-ethical thought. Both scholars, with their vast learning, 
tried to trace the origins of Ibn c Arabi's thought in various tradi¬ 
tions of pre-Islamic and Islamic thought. Nyberg's work still remains 
the best comparative study of Ibn c Arabi's philosophy. Strangely 
enough, however, neither scholar paid due attention to the most mature 
work of Ibn c ArabI, the Fusus al-Hikam. Furthermore, Nyberg, while 
limiting his scope to the elucidation of the three treatises he edited, 
made little use of al-Futuhat al-Makklya. Asin Palacios, on the 
other hand, curiously avoided any analysis of Ibn c Arab!Vs metaphysics 
in his book. 

R. A. Nicholson, a profound scholar in the field of Islamic mysti¬ 
cism, summarized in a masterly manner the metaphysical system of the 


l H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-<-ArabI (Leiden, 1919). 
It contains Insha' al-Dawa'ir, <-Uqlat al-Mustawfiz, and al-Tadblrat 
al-Ilahiya ft Islah al-Mamlaka al-Insaniya. 

2 Miguel Asin Palacios, El Islam cristianizado: estudio del "sufismo" 
a traves de las obras de Abenarabi de Murcia (Madrid, 1931). 
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wahdat al-wujud of Jill in his Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 3 how¬ 
ever, he gave only a brief and preliminary study of Ibn c Arabi's 
Fusus al-Hikam , 4 His student, A. E. Affifi, who edited and commented 
upon the Fusus al-Hikam, provided a clear and systematical account 
of Ibn c Arabi's entire thought in The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid 
Din Ibnul *Arabi , 5 a work based mainly on the Fusus al-Hikam and 
al-Futuhat al-Makkiya. Although his book is still the best general 
introduction to Ibn c Arabl, it suffers from over-systematization; also 
the comparative study between Ibn c ArabI and the preceding Pre-Islamic 
and Islamic thinkers, among whom he attempted to find Ibn c ArabI's 
sources, remains too sketchy and superficial. 

More recently, H. Corbin's L'imagination crbatrice dans le soufisme 
d'Ibn c Arabl 6 and T. Izutsu's Sufism and Taoism 1 have been the most 
significant contributions to Ibn c Arabi studies. Corbin, mainly inter¬ 
ested in Iranian metaphysical tradition (particularly in the works of 
Suhrawardi,) discovered the heritage of Ibn c ArabI assimilated in this 
tradition. Although Ibn c Arabl himself does not belong to Iranian tra¬ 
dition, his similarity to it struck Corbin, and prompted him to study 
the Shaykh al-Akbar. Corbin's book is full of deep insights and inter¬ 
esting and stimulating observations. However, his approach through phe- 

3 R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge, 1921). 

4 Idem, "Some Notes on the Fusus al-Hikam," in his Studies, pp. 

149-161. 

5 A. E. Affifi, The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid Din Ibnul Q Arabl 
(Cambridge, 1939). 

6 H. Corbin, L'imagination creatrice dans le soufisme d'Ibn c Arab!, 

2nd ed. (Paris, 1976). The book is first published in 1958. 

7 Toshihiko Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism: A Comparative Study of Key 
Philosophical Concepts (Tokyo, 1983). This is a revised edition of his 
A Comparative Study of the Key Philosophical Concepts in Sufism and Tao¬ 
ism, 2 vols. (Tokyo, 1966-67). 
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nomenology and Jungian psychology is fundamentally ahistorical; there¬ 
fore, it is no wonder that the consideration of the historical back¬ 
ground of Ibn c Arabi's thought is totally missing in his book. T. 

Izutsu, however, who is close to Corbin in his methodology and interest, 
stoically limited his study to the thorough analysis of the Fusus 
al-Hikam. In its depth of textual interpretation, his book surpasses 
all the previous works, but he avoids using any other works of Ibn 
c Arabi, nor does he try to locate Ibn c ArabI in the history of Islamic 
thought. 

On the whole, it can be said that few studies have been done hitherto 
to evaluate Ibn c Arabi's thought in relation to early Islamic intellec¬ 
tual traditions. Therefore, while I limit myself to one of Ibn 
c Arabi's most celebrated theories, that is, the theory of the Perfect 
Man, I try to examine Ibn c ArabI's thought in historical perspective. 
Although he is in many ways an original figure in the intellectual his¬ 
tory of Islam, his thought is, nevertheless, firmly rooted in Islamic 
traditions. Otherwise he would never have been so widely and enthusias¬ 
tically accepted by later Sufis. Furthermore, his originality can be 
properly appreciated only in comparison with the heritage he freely made 
use of, especially that of early Sufism. 

One of the reasons of Ibn c ArabI's difficulty for students of his 
thought is his elusive style. He is neither a systematic writer like 
Ghazzali, who presents his arguments in a well-arranged order, nor a 
text-book writer like Qushayrl and Kalabadhi. As a true mystic, he 
writes under inspiration, and ideas upon ideas gush out from his pen 
like water from a spring. The simple systematization of such a work 
does not do full justice to him. Once it is systematized, it loses its 
dynamics and becomes a static scholastic mysticism. On the other hand, 
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the difficulty he poses is essentially different from that of early mys¬ 
tics like Hallaj. In Hallaj, every passage, every sentence is enig¬ 
matic. His words are, in reality, ecstatic utterances (shathlyat) 
which can be only understood experientially, while in Ibn c Arabi each 
passage is, in most cases, clear enough, once one is accustomed to his 
technical terms. One can find in ever passage an original and interest¬ 
ing idea, or a surprising interpretation of the Qur'an, the hadlth, 
theological doctrines, or sayings of early Sufi masters. Nevertheless, 
as a whole, he manages to remain as obscure as ever. It is because his 
arguments proceed mainly through association, not through logical struc¬ 
ture. In this sense, his writings can be compared to the Persian gha~ 
zal, whose verse (bayt) is like a beautiful pearl. Each one, however, 
is generally regarded as being loosely strung together with a thread of 
association. For instance, in the Fusus al-Hikam, Ibn c ArabI 
argues that every saint receives esoterical knowledge from the seal of 
the saints; therefore, messengers qua saints receive it from this seal, 
although the latter must follow the Law brought by the former. Thus, 
the seal is lower than messengers in one aspect and higher in another. 
His argument so far is very clear. However, he tries to explain the 
point in the following manner: 

What we have maintained here is supported by what appeared in 
our sharl c a, i.e., the superiority of c Umar's judgement [over 
the Prophet and Abu Bakr] in respect of the prisoners taken 
at Badr, and the matter of the pollination of palms. It is 
not necessary for one who is perfect to be superior in every¬ 
thing and at every level. Men [i.e., sufis] regarded only the 
superiority in the degrees of knowledge of God. This is their 
[sole] object of desire. As for phenomenal things, their 
minds are not concerned with them . 8 


8 Ibn c ArabI, Fusus al-Hikam, ed. Abu al- c Ala c Afifi (Cairo, 
1946), pp. 62-63. 
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The above passage, when it is regarded independently from the context, 
is clear, but how does it explain the previous point? In order to 
explain the prima facie audacious statement that the seal is higher than 
messengers in one aspect, Ibn c Arabi gives us two examples in which the 
Prophet made inferior judgements as compared to those who were not 
prophets. In the latter example of the pollination of palms, the 
Prophet tells some palm cultivators that they are more knowledgeable in 
worldly affairs (than he is.) This saying of the Prophet prompts Ibn 
c Arabi to make an interesting remark on the meaning of perfection in 
knowledge. The remark is pertinent as an interpretation of the 
hadlth, but impertinent in the whole context, because the esoteric 
knowledge which messengers receive from the seal is exactly concerned 
with God, not with phenomenal things. 

In view of these characteristics of Ibn c Arabi's thought, an analy¬ 
sis of recurring motifs in his vast body of writings would be most use¬ 
ful.. In the history of Medieval philosophy, this method of motif analy¬ 
sis is applied in a masterly manner by Alexander Altmann in "The Delphic 
Maxim in Medieval Islam and Judaism ." 9 although his main interest is in 
Jewish philosophy. .In the present study, I choose three predominant 
motifs used by Ibn *-Arabi in his discussion of the Perfect Man; Adam 
created in the image of God; the correspondences of the microcosm and 
the macrocosm; and the motif of Sufi saints as the supreme example of 
the Perfect Man in contrast with the Animal Man. Each motif has a long 
history in Pre-Islamic and Islamic thought. However, in this study, we 
have limited ourselves to the most repesentative treatments of these 


Alexander Altmann, "The Delphic Maxim in Medieval Islam and Juda¬ 
ism," in Altmann, Studies in Religious Philosophy and Mysticism (Plain- 
view, N. Y., 1969), pp. 1-40. 
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motifs in Islamic thought, except for the first motif of Adam created in 
the image of God, in which the Judeo-Christian background is obvious and 
cannot be neglected. 
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CHAPTER I 


THEOLOGY OF THE IMAGE OF GOD 

Ibn c ArabI's philosophy of man is characterized by the concept of 
the "Perfect Man" symbolized by Adam, whom God created in His image as 
His vicegerent on.earth. The predominant feature of his anthropology is 
anthropocentrism founded on ontology. He uses the themes and motives 
familiar to early Sufism. Indeed, anthropocentrism itself is nothing 
new not only in Islam, but also in the Judeo-Christian tradition. How¬ 
ever, Ibn c Arabi provided anthropocentrism with a philosophical basis, 
and reinterpreted old Biblical and Qur'anic motives through this meta¬ 
physics, and gave new meanings to these age-old motives. Curiously 
enough, his anthropology shows striking similarities to that of the 
early Christian fathers, who also interpreted Biblical myths through 
Hellenistic philosophy and offered the Christian belief a philosophical 
foundation. In this chapter, we first examine the Pre-Islamic back¬ 
ground of anthropocentrism and the theology of the image developed in 
Judeo-Christian traditions, then we discuss the theology of the image in 
early Sufism before Ibn c Arabi, namely Hallaj, and Ruzbihan Baqll 
Shiraz!, who used Hallajian sources and developed his idea, and 
Ghazzali, who is closest to Ibn c ArabI, among the earlier Sufis in 
respect of the theology of the image. 


8 
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Pre-Islamic Tradition 
The Old Testament 

Anthropocentrism is clearly stated in the Old Testament, namely in 
the Genesis. All creatures are created for the sake of man; man is 
given dominion over all creatures. 1 The fact that man is the ultimate 
aim of God's creation is further strengthened by the statement that God 
created Adam in His image. 2 The meaning of this statement has puzzled 
generations of theologians both in Judaism and Christianity, and numer¬ 
ous explanations have been offered. 3 Edmund Schlink sums up the proble¬ 
matics surrounding the Imago Dei motif in the following way. 4 

1. In what lies the commonness of the image? 

2. Who has the commonness of the image? and who is the image of 
God ? 

In the context of the Old Testament, the answer to the first question 
remains obscure. The correspondences between man and God are never 
explicitly stated. Rather, the distance between the creature and the 
Creator remains in the foreground. As for the second question, it is 
generally agreed that Adam here symbolizes man in general, and the com¬ 
monness of the image remains true even after the fall of Adam. 5 


1 Gen. 1, 26. 28-30. 

2 Gen. 1, 26-27. 

3 The extensive bibliography on this subject is given in Leo 
Scheffczyk (ed.) Der Mensch als Bild Gottes (Darmstadt, 1969), pp. 
526-538. 

4 Edmund Schlink, "Die Biblische Lehre vom Ebenbilde Gottes," in Der 
Mensch als Bild Gottes, pp. 88-89. 

s Ibid., pp. 92-94. 
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In later Judaism, there appeared the ethico-anthropological interpre¬ 
tation of the motif. 6 According to individual conduct and the degree of 
his conformity with the Law, man either preserves or loses the common¬ 
ness of the image. To have the same image with God means to become wor¬ 
thy of His image. But it should be noted that at this stage there is no 
dualism of the body and soul. This radical dualism is first introduced 
into Judeo-Christian tradition by Gnosticism with its famous Anthropos 
myth. 


Gnosticism 

Gnosticism introduced several important ideas for the interpretation 
of the Imago Dei motif. Here we enumerate these ideas, following 
Schwanz's analysis. 7 

1. The concept of the image is applied to the divine being, which is 
distinguished from the absolute Godhead. This divine being, 
which is called Anthropos, Sophia, or Logos, is characterized as 
the Image of God. 

2. The concept of the image expresses both sameness and difference 
from the absolute Godhead. The relation between them is 
explained through the Neo-Platonic emanation theory. 

3. The theory of revelation and soteriology are bound with the con¬ 
cept of the image. The revelation is to know that the inner part 
of man, man's self, has the divine origin, and by this knowledge 
man can achieve salvation. 


6 For the interpretations of the Imago Dei motif in later Judaism, see 
J. Jervell, Imago Dei. Gen. 1, 26 f. im Spatjudentum, in der Gnosis und 
in den paulinischen Briefen (Gottingen, 1960), pp. 15-51. 

7 Peter Schwanz, Imago Dei als christologischranthropologisches Prob¬ 
lem in der Geschichte der Alten Kirche von Paulus bis Clemens von Alexr 
andrien (Halle, 1970), pp. 21-26. 
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4. The soul and the body are clearly divided. The latter belongs to 
the physical universe. It is a prison for the former. The phys¬ 
ical universe is created by the evil Demiurgos, and it is evil. 
The soul comes from God, but it is not in the true sense of the 
word created, rather it emanates from God. 

5. The term "image" is sometimes applied to the inner part of man. 
Thus this term has at the same time the meaning of the model and 
the copy. 

We can schematize the Gnostic theory of the image in the following 
way 8 : 

God-> Image of God-> Man 

(Original)- > (Copy) 

(Original)-> (Copy) 

Philo of Alexandria 

Among the pre-Islamic interpretations of the Imago Dei motif, that of 
Philo is the most interesting and influential. 9 Wolfson considers him 
the founder of all the later medieval religious philosophies in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. 10 Although his importance is over-exaggerated, 


8 This scheme is based on that of Schwanz, Imago Dei, p. 20. However, 
it is slightly modified here. 

9 For the Imago Dei motif in Philo, the most extensive work is Thomas 
H. Tobin, Creation of Man: Philo and the History of Interpretation. 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly Monographs, No. 12 (Washington, D.C., 1983). 
Also see E. Brehier, Les idees philosophiques et religieuses de Philon 
d'Alexandrie, (Paris, 1925), pp. 121-26; Jervel, Imago Dei, pp. 52-70; 

A. M. Mazzanti, "L'aggettivo methorios e la doppia creazione dell'uomo 
in Filone de Alessandria," in Ugo Bianchi (ed.) La 'doppia creazione' 
dell'uomo negli Alessandrini,- nei Cappadoci'e nella gnosi (Roma, 1978), 
pp. 27-42. 

1 °H.A. Wolfson, Philo. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Juda¬ 
ism, Christianity, and Islam, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 
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there is no doubt that his theory of the image in his exegesis of the 
Genesis influenced many Patristic philosophers such as Origen and Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa. The philosophy of Philo is labeled sometimes as Middle 
Platonism, sometimes as Stoicism. There is a certain similarity between 
him and Gnosticism, especially in respect of the doctrine of the image. 

Philo's speculation on the image of God starts with the distinction 
between man created in the image of God and man formed from the clay, 
based on the two different descriptions of the creation in the Genesis. 
The former, who is called the divine man (anthropos theou) is inter¬ 
preted in two ways. First it is the human intelligence which guides the 
soul and governs the body like God. Secondly it is stated that the man 
created in the image of God is an idea, genus, or seal (sphragis,) 
intelligible, incorporeal, neither male nor female, incorruptible by 
nature. He is the heavenly Adam as compared to the earthly Adam formed 
from the earth. 

Further, Philo connects the concept of the image with his famous 
Logos doctrine. However, the precise relation of the Logos to the heav¬ 
enly Adam is also ambiguous. In one place, he is identified with the 
Logos. In other places, the Logos is the image of God, and the ideal 
man (the heavenly Adam) is the image of the Logos, that is, the image of 
the image of God. 

It is strange that, when Philo identified the heavenly Adam with the 
Logos, he did not think that the earthly Adam was created according to 
the Logos, i.e., the image of God. In Philo, the earthly man is always 
thought to be formed from the clay; the human intellect is created in 
the image of God, but man as such is never thought to be created in His 
image. Also it is noteworthy that in some places Philo states that the 
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universe is created in the image of the Logos, that is, it is the image 
of the image of God . 11 

Another contribution of Philo to the later anthropology is his clear 

formulation of the double nature of man. It is the earthly man whom he 

refers to as the possessor of the double nature. 

The formation of the individual man, the object of sense, is a 
composite one made up of earthly substance and of Divine 
breath: for it says that the body was made through the Arti¬ 
ficer taking clay and moulding out of it a human form, but 
that the soul was originated from nothing created whatever, 
but from the Father and Ruler of all; for that which He 
breathed in was nothing else than a Divine breath . . . Hence 
it may with propriety be said that man is the borderland 
(methorios) between mortal and immortal nature, partaking of 
each so far as is needful, and that he was created at once 
mortal and immortal, mortal in respect of the body, but in 
respect of the thought (dianoia) immortal . 12 


Early Christianity 

The theology of the image in early Christianity was greatly influ¬ 
enced both by Gnosticism and Philo. But the important difference lies 
in Christology, which early Christian fathers incorporated into their 
theology. 

According to St. Paul, the image of God is primarily Christ, and the 
homo imago Dei means that Christ is the archetype of man . 13 Although man 
possesses the image of God potentially, this commonness of the image is 
only actualized through Christ. Thus the ethico-religious character 
comes to the foreground. Only the new man, the inner man who is reborn 
in Christ, can be, in reality, called the image of God. Here the term 
"image" is applied both to the Christ (model) and man (copy.) 


31 David Winston, "Introduction," in Philo of Alexandria, The Contem¬ 
plative Life, The Giants and Selections (Ramsey, N. Y., 1981), p. 23. 

12 Phil, de opif., 135. 

13 For Saint Paul's interpretation of the image of God, see Schwanz, 
Imago Dei, pp. 17-57. 
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In the time of St. Paul, the Christian Logos doctrine had not yet 
been established. It is the early fathers who integrated the Logos doc¬ 
trine into the theology of the image. Among them Irenaeus is considered 
the founder of the theology of the image. 14 According to him, although 
Adam was created in the image of God, he lost this sameness of the image 
when he sinned and was expelled from Paradise. It is only though 
Christ, the Logos, the image of God par excellence , that man can regain 
the original sameness of the image. Here the soteriological aspect is 
predominant. 

Here it is not the place to examine each Christian father who con¬ 
tributed to the development of the theology of the image, such as Ori- 
gen, ls Gregory of Nazianzus, 16 and Gregory of Nyssa. 17 Therefore we sum¬ 
marize the following characteristics in their theory of the image: 

1. God and His image are clearly distinguished. The former is the 
Father, and the latter Christ, the Logos. 

2. Man is created in the Image, therefore he is not the image of 
God, rather he is the image of the image of God. 

3. Like Philo, they emphasize the double nature of man. The inner 
man, or new man of St. Paul, is identified as the human soul, 
which is created in His image, while the body is formed from the 
earth. Discussing the doubleness of man in Gregory of Nazianzus, 


14 For Irenaeus 1 interpretation of the image of God, see Schwanz, pp. 
117-143. 

15 For the theology of the image of God in Origen, the best work is H. 
Crouzel, Theologie de 1'image de Dieu chez Origene (Paris, 1955). 

16 For the anthropology of Gregory of Nazianzus, see Anna-Stina Ell- 
verson, The Dual Nature of Man, A Study in the Theological Anthropology 
of Gregory of Nazianzus (Uppsala, 1981). 

17 For the theology of the image of God in Gregory of Nyssa, see R. 
Leys, L'image de Dieu chez Saint Gregoire de Nysse (Bruxelles-Paris, 
1951). 
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Anna-Stina Ellverson writes as follows: 

. . . man is formed of dust and spirit. He is a bit of 
earth to which the soul, an inbreathing of God, is 
joined ... He is visible and invisible, earthly and 
heavenly, mortal and immortal, low and high. We find 
Gregory underlining the doubleness of man by way of 
contrast. Thanks to this doubleness man further might 
be said to belong to two different worlds or spheres, 
the material as well as the spiritual and heavenly. "I 
am small and great, lowly and high, mortal and immor¬ 
tal, earthly and heavenly. The one condition I share 
with this world below, the other with God, the one with 
flesh, the other with the spirit." 18 

4. According to Origen, the commonness of the image means the co¬ 
substantiality of all the intellects with God, because they per¬ 
ceive the same intelligibles. Thus the commonness of knowledge 
and the object of knowledge is the basis of the commonness of the 
image. 

5. The image of God is also considered as a source of knowledge. 
Thanks to the sameness of the image, man's self-knowledge leads 
to the knowledge of God. Henri Crouzel explains this theory in 
Origen as follows: 

"Puisque 1'intelligence est une image intellectuelle de 
Dieu, par elle on peut connaitre quelque chose de la 
nature de la divinite." II suffit pour cela que 1'es¬ 
prit se regarde lui-meme et y constate le "desir de 
piete et de communion avec Dieu." 19 

In this way, the Delphic maxim, "know yourself!" is combined with 

the theology of the image. 


The Homo Imago Dei Motif in Sufism 
The had ith, "God created Adam in His image," appears in some vari¬ 
ants in hadith collections. 20 The apparent anthropomorphic connotation 


18 Ellverson, p. 17. 

19 Crouzel, Theologie de 1'image de Dieu, p. 174. 

20 A. J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane. 
7 vols. (Leiden, 1936-1969,) 3:438. 
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of this hadlth provoked some controversies, and theologians made 
efforts to explain away the hadlth by interpreting the third person 
pronoun of "his image" as someone other than God. 21 Also this hadlth 
is used by Sufis for the affirmation of the close affinity existing 
between God and man. The reason why this hadlth had been so much dis¬ 
cussed by theologians and Sufis was not merely that it hints at anthro¬ 
pomorphism. There are clearer anthropomorphic sayings in the Qur'an 
such as "The hand of God" and "The face of God." Also there are anthro¬ 
pomorphic hadlths, such as "I saw God in the most beautiful shape . . 

. 1,22 But the true reason of the popularity of this hadlth seems to be 
the introduction of the theology of the image so prevalent in early 
Christianity into Islam. When this hadlth was introduced into Islam 
from the Old Testament, it was more plausible to think that the whole 
tradition of the interpretation of this verse entered Islam. Indeed, 
the Christian influence concerning the imago Dei motif can be clearly 


2 According to information kindly provided by Professor Daniel 
Gimaret in personal correspondence (January 6, 1986) the possessive pro¬ 
noun refers either: (1) to Adam himself, the hadlth meaning that (for 
example) God gave him at once his definitive outline as an adult without 
making him pass through the different steps of pregnancy, childhood, 
etc. This was especially the position of Abu Sulayman al-Khattabl (d. 
388/998) according to Abu Bakr al-Bayhaql's K. Al-Asma' wa al~Sifat 
(Cairo, 1358/1939), p. 290. See also Juwaynl, K. al-Irshad, ed. 

Luciani (Paris, 1938), Arabic text, p. 93j idem , alShamil fl Usui 
al-Din (Alexandria, 1969), p. 560; or (2) to some person previously men¬ 
tioned in the hadlth. According to some versions of this hadlth, 
when the Prophet saw a man striking another in the face, he said, "Don't 
strike him, for God created Adam in his [i.e., that man's] shape." This 
was the view upheld especially by Ibn Khuzayma (d. 311/924,) K. al~ 
Tawhld (Cairo, 1968), pp. 36-38. See also Juwaynl, Irshad, p. 93; 
idem, Shamil, p. 560. See also W. Montgomery Watt, "Created in His 
Image: A Study in Islamic Theology," Glasgow University Oriental Society 
Transactions 17 (1961) :38-49. 

. 22 For the source and the use of this hadlth in Sufism, see H. Rit¬ 
ter, Das Meer der Seele, new enlarged, ed. (Leiden, 1976), pp. 445-446. 
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seen in the interpretation of some of the extreme Shi c a sects, in which 
Adam is said to be created by Christ in his (Christ's) image . 23 

In any case, anthropocentrism, which is the background of this motif, 
is not lacking in Islam from the beginning. In the Qur'an it is stated 
that man is given the dominion over all things which exist in the heaven 
and on earth, and God created Adam as the vicegerent of God on earth and 
He taught him all the names, and ordered angels to prostrate to Adam. 
These Qur'anic verses are frequently quoted by Sufis to explain the . 
imago Dei hadlth. 

The most remarkable explanation of this hadlth in early Sufism is 
that of Shibli, reported by Ghazzall in the Imla f ^ 24 According to 
Shibll, Adam was created according to God's Names and Attributes, not 
according to His Essence. This is a new Islamic development in the his¬ 
tory of the theology of the image, and it is to become the most dominant 
interpretation in Sufism. The distinction between the Essence and the 
Names or Attributes is taken from Islamic theology. The Names and 
Attributes occupy that intermediate position between the absolute God¬ 
head and the creature, corresponding to the Logos of Philo and the 
Christian fathers. 

As an example of the early speculation on the imago Dei motif in 
Sufism, we first examine the theory of Hallaj. Then Ruzbihan Baqli 
Shirazi is discussed as a successor of Hallajian Sufism. Then, 

Ghazzalx's interpretation of the imago Dei hadlth is treated in 
detail. 


23 Watt, "Created in His Image," p. 45. 

24 Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad Al-Ghazzall, Kitab al~Imla' 
fl ishkalat al-Ihya' in the Ihya' c Ulum al~Dln, 5 vols. (Cairo, 
n.d.), 5:32. Hereafter cited as Imla'. 
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Hallaj 

Affifi already pointed out that Hallaj's thought influenced Ibn 
c Arabi greatly, and enumerated nine points of similarity between 
them . 25 However, as Affifi himself admits, Hallaj belongs to a differ¬ 
ent class of mystics from that to which Ibn c Arabi belongs. And most 
of the similarities which Affifi mentions are not necessarily from 
Hallaj. For instance, the ideas of the phenomenal world as a veil of 
the Real or the unknowability of God or the esoteric interpretation of 
the Qur'an can be found in many Sufi circles and some of the theological 
schools. Here I would like to concentrate on Hallaj's theory of Adam 
as created in His image. 

Louis Massignon in his magnum opus. La Passion de Hallaj, spends 
six pages on a section entitled Vimage de Dieu . 26 After having treated 
the origin of the imago Dei hadith in its two versions, "in His 
image," and "in the image of the Merciful One," he discusses the various 
schools of interpretation, and includes Hallaj among those theologians 
who accepted only the first version and interpreted "his" as referring 
to Adam; "a son image-selon la forme meme qu'Il avait preparee pour 
lui . . . Le type de cette image est done en Dieu comme une pure forme 
intelligible, une et simple, intelligible, a la fois, pour Lui." Mas¬ 
signon uses in this point the quotation from Hallaj in Sulami's Taf~ 
sir . 11 Here the imago Dei hadith is quoted and explained as follows: 
"i.e., in his image in which God formed (sawwara) him, and the best is 
his image." 


25 Affifi, pp. 188-190. 

2S Louis Massignon, La Passion de Hussayn Ibu Mansur Hallaj, new 
ed. 4 vols. (Paris, 1975), 3:111-118. 

27 The Arabic text of this passage appears in Louis Massignon, Essai 
sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, new ed. 
(Paris, 1968), p. 405. 
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However, the concept of the heavenly Adam and the correspondences 
between man and God are not lacking in Hallaj, although he does not 
found these doctrines on the imago Dei hadith. He distinguishes two 
aspects in God: lahut, the transcendent, unattainable Godhead which 
makes atoms subsist, and nasut, the deified humanity. Nasut is the 
form assumed by the divine word before the creation: It is the clothes 
(kiswa) of the eternal witness (shahid al~qidam) who pledged the cove¬ 
nant. Thus, Adam symbolizes the nasut of God, or the Godhead in the 
clothes of humanity, especially in the event of the Covenant, and is 
also related to the eschatological figure of Jesus at the Last Judge¬ 
ment . 28 However, the relation between this "heavenly Adam," i.e., the 
nasut of God, and the earthly man, is not clear in Hallaj. 

Also Hallaj's theory of huwa huwa (identity, sameness) suggests 
the supreme identification between man and God. This theory is pre¬ 
served in the words of Daylami and Ruzbihan Baqll Shirazi (the 
former in Arabic, the latter in Arabic and Persian .) 29 This is not the 
place to examine this mystical expose of Hallaj in detail. Only the 
brief summary will be given here. The first part treats the relation 
between God's Essence and His Attributes in a highly mythopoetic lan¬ 
guage. The underlying thought is that before the creation and in His , 
aspect of Absoluteness, Attributes are neither separate from His Essence 
nor identical with it [the doctrine of the Ash c arites. ] He knows his 


28 Massignon, La Passion, 3:112-113. 

29 Daylami, Kitab c Atf al~Alif al~Ma'luf c ala al~Lam aL-Ma^tuf, 
ed. J. C. Vadet (Cairo, 1962), pp. 26-28, Ruzbihan Baqli Shirazi, 
Sharhri Shathiyat, ed. H. Corbin, (Tehran, 1966), pp. 441-444. The 
Arabic version of the above work, Mantiq al—Asrar bi~Bayan al-Anwar 
has not yet been published. This expose is translated into French by 
Massignon, based on the text in Daylami (Massignon, La Passion, 
3:113-116.) 
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Attributes by knowing and looking at Himself. Each Attribute contains 
all the other Attributes. God relates to each Attribute and to the 
meaning of each Attribute by relating to Himself. Among these Attri¬ 
butes,, that of Love is most prominent. (This is characteristically 
Hallajian.) Finally God wishes to manifest His Attributes separately 
outside Himself. 

Then God wanted to make these Attributes appear [starting] 
from Love in separateness (infirad,) so that He could see 
them and speak to them. He looked at pre-eternity and created 
an image, which is His image and His Essence, because if God 
looks at a thing. He makes in it an image from Him, and that 
image will remain through eternity, and in that image will 
remain Knowledge, Power, Movement, Will and all [His] Attri¬ 
butes through eternity. When He manifests Himself eternally 
to a person (shakhs,) He becomes identical ( huwa huwa) with 
him, and He looked at that [person] for an aeon (dahr) of His 
eternity ... He specified him with the attributes similar to 
those of His own action, attributes which He created from the 
meaning of manifestation (zuhiir) in that person whom He had 
created in His own image. Thus he [that person] became a cre¬ 
ator (khaliq) and a nourisher ( raziq .) He praised and glo¬ 
rified, and made the attributes and actions visible. In the 
like manner, he made substances and wonders visible and [God] 
brought him into His kingdom, and manifested Himself in him 
and from him. 3 0 

Although it is difficult to translate Hallaj's mythopoetical language 
into systematical clear philosophical language, at least the following 
points can be remarked. 

1. Although he uses expressions such as "creation" ( ibda' ) or "man¬ 
ifestation" (zuhiir) of "image" and "person," he does not men¬ 
tion either Adam or man explicitly. "Image" or "person" can be 
well interpreted as "intellect" or "spirit." 

2. "Existence in concreto" is not mentioned at all. Because there 
is no ontology, there is no distinction between the intelligible 
world and the physical universe, which is so common in Neo-Pla- 


30 The translation is from the Persian version in Ruzbihan Baqll, 
Sharh, pp. 443-44, which corresponds to the Arabic version in DaylamI, 
pp. 27-28. 
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tonism. Therefore, we cannot surely attribute concrete existence 
to the image or person. 

3. The Divine Essence and the image are not clearly distinguished. 
The image which God manifests is called both the image of God and 
the Essence of God. In the Judeo-Christian theology of the 
image, the image of God is an entity which is clearly distin- . 
guished from the Godhead, i.e., the Essence of God. 


Ruzbihan Baqll Shlrazi 

Ruzbihan Baqll Shlrazi is a Persian Sufi of the later twelfth 
century. He belongs to the tradition of love mystics, whom Corbin 
called the "fideles d'amour." 31 His book, Sharbri Shathiyat is 
famous for preserving the writings and sayings of Hallaj and inter¬ 
preting Hallaj's often enigmatic thought. Therefore it is very help¬ 
ful to examine his intrepretation on the above expose of Hallaj. In 
his commentary, "the person" is explicitly identified as Adam, and the 
imago Dei hadith is appropriately quoted. 

The amazing gnostic [Hallaj] says, 'He manifested Himself to 
a person, and became identical with him.' It means that God 
created Adam and dressed his creature with the clothes (kis~ 
wat) of love (khullat) of creation. 'God created Adam in His 
own image.' [Hallaj says,] 'He looks at him for an aeon of 
His eternity,' so that He manifest Himself (tajalli konad) in 
him with His Essence and all His Attributes. 'He taught Adam 
all the names.' [2/31.] [Hallaj says,] 'He specifies him 
with the attributes similar to those Attributes [of Him,]' 
i.e., characteristics (nu c ut) and attribute^], so that the 
light of His Essence appear in him, and so that He can make 
him perfect with all Attributes of His eternity. When he 
[this person, i.e., Adam] is endowed (mutamakkin) with the 
Might of God and His Majesty, he will possess all the Attri¬ 
butes of God. Through him, [God] manifests Himself to His 
creatures with all His Attributes, so that he becomes the 


31 See H. Corbin, "Quietude et inquietude de l'ame dans le soufisme 
de Ruzbehan Baqll de Shiraz," Eranos Jahrbuch 27 (1959):51-194; 
idem., En Islam Iranien, 4 vols. (Paris, 1971-72), 3:9-146. 
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vicegerent of His kingdom and the model (sunna) of the gui¬ 
dance of His creation. 32 

But this is not the only place where Ruzbihan Baqll quotes the 
imago Dei hadlth in his interpretation of the sayings of Hal la j. 

The second occurrence is in the commentary of the following sayings of 
Hallaj. 

The visible world (mulk) and the invisible world (malakut) 
are manifest (payda) in the form of Adam and his descendants. 

He manifested Himself though His actions (sana'i c ) and His 
names, when His sovereignty (subuhat) descended through the 
appearance of the visible world in (nazd) the Majestic Qur'an, 
for Power and Good Attributes (hasanat) are His. 3 

In the above quotation, the macrocosm-microcosm motif is hinted at. 

Ruzbihan Baqli's comment is as follows: 

The two modes of creation from the Throne to the earth are 
manifest in the form of Adam, because he is a microcosm (kawn 
asghar.) Whoever sees Adam has seen [everything] from the 
Throne to the earth. "We will show them our signs in the 
horizons and in their souls," [41/53.] Through action (fi c l) 

He manifested Himself into non-existence (bi-^adam.) The uni¬ 
verse appeared with all that exists in it of actions 
(sana'i c .) He manifested Himself from Eternity through 
action (fi c l.) He made Adam appear with all [His] attributes. 
Concerning this, Muhammad 34 said, 'God created Adam in His 
image,' that is in the image of the world (kawn,) which issued 
from the action. And this happened when the visible world 
( c alam~i mulk) and majestic witness (shahadat-i kubra) 
appeared. 3 5 

In the above interpretation, Ruzbihan Baqll indicates that Adam was 
created in the image of the universe, thus he connects the imago Dei 
hadlth with the macrocosm-microcosm motif. 


32 Ruzbihan Baqli, Sharh, pp. 449-450. 

33 Ibid., p. 348. 

34 Literally "the engraver of [the prayer], '(Say:) 0 God, master of 
the kingdom,' [3/26,] and the cream of [the hadlth], 'Muhammad was 
not in the world of creation.'" Both refer to Muhammad. 

35 Ibid., p. 349. 
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Besides these comments on the sayings of Hallaj, Rubzbihan Baqll 
often quotes the imago Dei hadlth in his book Sharh-eShathlyat. 

As compared to Ghazzall, Ruzbihan Baqli's handling of this hadlth 
lacks metaphysical and theological speculations, and represents the tra¬ 
dition of early Sufism more faithfully. 

First of all, this hadlth is treated as one of the shathlyat 
(ecstatic utterances) of the Prophet Muhammad together with the 
hadlth, "I saw my Lord in the most beautiful shape." His comments on 
these hadlth, are as follows: 

As for the meaning of the hadlth, "God created Adam in His 
image," it is a piece of information concerning the manifesta¬ 
tion (tajalll) of the essence of [divine] unity ( c ayn-i-jam c ) 
upon the essence of separation (<-ayn~i tafriqa,) so that the 
lover be shaped with the attributes of the beloved. God mani¬ 
fested Himself to Adam through all His attributes; He brought 
out Adam [into existence] in the manner of the manifestation 
of all His attributes; He then manifested Himself from the 
mystery of his Essence upon his [Adam's] soul. Love appeared 
upon Adam as the attributes of Love [not as its essence.] God 
in His love made transcendence of His timeless attribute the 
primordial time for the sake of Adam . 36 And He dressed him 
[Adam] in his particular time with the mystery of His Essence 
in the sphere of His transcendence, so that from Eternity, he 
[Adam] became homochrome (hamrang) with Eternity. He [Adam] 
was eternal, not non-existence. He was [in reality] God, not 
Adam. And the hadlth, "I saw my Lord [in the most beautiful 
shape,]" [means that] God adorned [His] action with Eternity. 

The Light of His Essence was dressed with the Light of His 
Attributes. Then His Essence manifested Itself in His action, 
and His action became His Essence. He showed Himself to 
Muhammad as Muhammad. Muhammad was His ornament. To own 
an attribute in His primordial state is not an unknown design 
to God. No substance of creation exists without the manifes¬ 
tation (tajalll) of primordial eternity. If you know that 
everything is He, the Eternal does not become the temporal, 
but He shows His shape in whichever way He wishes. He shows 
His eternal beauty to the lover in the mirror of His action, 
so that He makes his [i.e., lover's] existence in its entirety 
turn to [His attribute of] Love. This [i.e., to turn one's 
entire existence to Love] is the proper behavior (sunnat) for 
the lover toward the lover . 3 7 


36 I omitted ra and zaman and read: "wa haqq dar c ishq tanzih-i 
sifat-i bl zaman zaman-i awwaliyat bar Adam kard." 

37 Ibid., p. 63. 
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The starting point of Ruzbihan Baqll is the affirmation of both 
transcendence and immanence of God at the same time. The former is 
expressed as "absolute unity" (tawhld,) "essence of separation" 

(<-ayn-i tafriqa,) "the Mount Qaf of separation" (Qaf~i tafrld ,) 3S and 
it is related to Gnosis (ma c rifa.) 39 The latter is the divine epiphany 
(tajalli,) which is defined as the "stage of ambiguity" (maqam-i ilti- 
bas,) "essence of unity" (<-ayn~i jam*- ,/ 40 and it is related to love 
(mahabba, ' i ishq.) kX In this stage, God manifests His Essence in His 
action and attributes, and shows Himself to the lover in the shape of 
the earthly beloved. The beloved is the mirror of the Godhead and is 
ultimately identified with God Himself. 

-If you have read the gilded book (riame-i muzawwar,) you have 
understood in the lines of beauties of the creation the spell¬ 
ing of the symbol of "God created Adam in His shape." The 
beauties of the creation have the light of the [Divine] 
action. The complexion (rang) of Adam has the heritage of the 
beauty of the mine, and the intimacy of the lover has the her¬ 
itage of the love of that Face. You read in "Adam" [of the 
above hadlth] "Adam" of the Qur'anic verse, "prostrate your¬ 
self [to Adam!]" [2/34.] The creature does not have these 
characteristics which man has, because man [lit. men] has the 
freshness (tarawat) of the meaning of "I breathed in him my 
Spirit" [15?29,] and "I created [Adam] with my two hands," 
[38/75]. The hidden beauties (mukhaddarat~i azal) appear in 
the face of man in search for the locus of [the Qur'anic 
verse] "We have honored the descendants of Adam," [17/70] at 
the time of the annihilation of the soul, because the mirror 
is the essence of union C^-ayn-i jam z .) Listen to the^ 
hadith, 'whoever saw me saw God,' because in this hadlth 
there is an indication of ambiguity (iltibas) and union 
( ittihad ,) l>2 


3s Ibid., p. 153. 

39 Ibid., pp. 151-53. 
40 Ibid., p. 628. 
ttl Ibid., pp. 151-53. 
42 Ibid., p. 153. 
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Thus, it is in the context of the epiphany of God in the shape of a 
beauty and the ultimate identification between God and the beloved that 
this hadlth is quoted. However, in the ecstatic love of the mystics, 
the lover and the' beloved are united, and it is the mystic lover who 
becomes the place of epiphany of God. In this context appears the motif 
of a mystic's acquirement of the Divine character alongside with the 
imago Dei hadlth. 

To see the dress (libas) of the Divine Beauty on the charac¬ 
ter of Adam is the pure joy of love upon the form of the uni¬ 
verse. Whoever attains the state (hal) of "acquire [the 
godly character!]" will sow the seed of the eternal love in 
the field of "God created Adam in His shape" . . . When one 
who is lost in eternal love saves his soul out of the veil of 
the created sea, he will see the beauty of God in the nowhere 
place which has no traces. He cannot endure the Sun of the 
Majesty. He is told as follows: Be the guest of the theo- 
phany (tajalll) of "Behold the mountain!" [7/143] in temporal 
things, so that I can show you this world in the dress of the 
form of Adam. 43 

When the man was specified with these two relations [i.e., the 
form and the spirit,] he acquired the characteristics of God. 

He [i.e., man] brightened up the world with His light. God 
said concerning man, "I formed you, and perfected your forms" 
[40/64.] When He gave perfection to humanity. He praised Him¬ 
self without a trace of temporarity, and said, "Blessed be 
God, the best of creators" [23/14.] It is this secret that 
the leader of spirits and bodies, the cream of the ocean of 
lights, the knight of the fields of secrets [i.e., Muhammad] 
alluded to in the language of ambiguity, when he said in the 
station of love out of the secret of the emotion of love in 
the blindness of the gnosis concerning the dressing of oneself 
in action, "God created Adam in His image." 44 

As a conclusion, two characteristics of Ruzbihan's treatment of the 
imago Dei hadlth should be noted here. First, he does not distinguish 
the image of God from man, i.e., Adam created in His image, as Philo and 
early Christian fathers did. Secondly, he uses very often the term 
"manifestation" (tajalll.) God manifests Himself in Adam through all 


43 Ibid., pp. 164-65. 
44 Ibid., p. 305. 
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the Names and Attributes. The universe itself is the manifestations of 
God through His actions and attributes. "You should see the hundred 
thousand manifestations in each atom and in each stone ." 45 The concept 
of "manifestation" is later taken over by Ibn c ArabI, and becomes the 
central doctrine of his ontology. However, in Ruzbihan Baqli, this 
term does not have any philosophical foundation. On the whole, his 
description is full of ambiguous metaphors and expressions, but lacks 
any philosophical and theological content. In this, he belongs to the 
same class of mystics as Hallaj. 

Ghazzali 

Before Ibn c Arabi, Ghazzall was the most important thinker who 
tried to explain the imago Dei hadith using theological and philosoph¬ 
ical concepts. Jabre and Altmann have already discussed Ghazzall's 
treatment of this hadith. 46 The latter especially paid due attention 
to the connection between this hadith and the Delphic hadith, "Who¬ 
ever knows himself knows his Lord," and compared Ghazzali and Ibn 
c ArabI in this respect. Unfortunately, however, his analysis is marred 
by the inaccurate translation of the Mishkat al~Anwar by Gairdner, on 
which he relies heavily in his analysis . 47 


45 Ibid., p. 101. 

46 F. Jabre, La notion de la ma^rifa chez Ghazall (Beirut, 1958), 
pp. 86-108. Alexander Altmann, "The Delphic Maxim," pp. 8-13. 

47 For instance, Altmann ("Delphic Maxim," p. 120) analyzes the fol¬ 
lowing passage from Gairdner's translation of the Mishkat: "For it 
[i.e., the intellect] is a pattern or sample of the attributes of Allah 
. . . And this may move you to set your mind to work upon the true 
meaning of the tradition, "Allah created Adam after his own likeness." 
(W.H.T. Gairdner [trans.,1 Al-Ghazzall's Mishkat Al~Anwar ["The Niche 
For Lights,"] reprint ed. [Lahore, 1952], pp. 84-85.)_ However, the Arabic 
text (Ghazzali, Mishkat al~Anwar, ed. Abu al- c Ala c AfIfi [Cairo, 

1944], p. 44) has "the light of Allah" instead of "the attributes of 
Allah," and "image" instead of "likeness." Unfortunately Altmann's 
analysis depends on these mistranslated words. 
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Ghazzali discusses this hadlth frequently. Here we examine his 
uses of the imago Dei motif in the Ihya' c Ulum al-Dln, 48 the Imla' 
fl Ishkalat a 1-Ihya', al-Maqsad al-Asna' fl Sharh Ma^ani 
Asma' Allah al~Husna , 49 the Mishkat al~Anwar , 50 and al-Madnun 
al-Saghlr. 51 

Ihva c Ulum al-Din 

In the Ihya, the imago Dei hadlth appears several times. The 
most important occasion is that where he enumerates five causes of love, 
all of which exist in the case of man's love of God. 52 The fifth cause 
of love is correspondence (munasaba) and affinity (mushakala) between 
the two, namely similis simili gaudet. And Ghazzali affirms that this 
fifth cause of love also exists between God and man, because there are 
hidden correspondences between them. Some of them can be disclosed, 
some of them not. To the former belongs the moral obligation of man to 
acquire godly character. Man is ordered by God to imitate the character 
of God (takhalluq bi-akhlaq Allah.) Here the correspondence between 
God and man lies in the commonness of attributes, such as "justice," 
"goodness" and "mercy." 53 However, they are not treated in the theologi¬ 
cal context, but in the context of practical ethics. This moral obliga- 

48 GhazzalI, Ihya' c Ulum al-Dln, 5 vols. (Cairo, n.d.) 

It9 Idem., al Maqsad al-Asna fl Sharh Ma c anl Asma' Allah 
al-Husna. ed. Fadlou A. Shehadi, (Beirut, 1971). 

50 The edition quoted supra, n. 47. 

5 Ghazzali, al-Ajwiba al-Ghazzallya fi al-tiasa'il al-Ukhrawlya 
(al-Madnun al-Saghlr) in al-Qusur al~ r -Awall Min Rasa'il al—Imam 
al-Ghazzall, (Cairo, n.d.) pp. 347-362. 

i2 Ihya', 4:300-307. 

53 Ibid., p. 306. 
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tion to imitate God as much as one can, appears already in Plato and is 
widely accepted in late antiquity. 54 

As for the correspondences which are not allowed to be spoken out, 

Ghazzall hints that they have something to do with the following verse 

of the Qur'an. "People will ask you of the spirit; say, 'The spirit 

belongs to the affair ( amr) of the Lord'" (17/85.) And he continues: 

This verse indicates that it is a divine affair ( amr rabba- 
nl) outside the limit of the intelligences- of the creature. 

The following words of God are clearer: "when I formed and 
breathed into him my spirit" [15/29, 38/72.] Because of this, 
the angels prostrated themselves to him. To this allude the 
words of God, "I will make thee vicegerent on earth," [38/26] 
since if it were not through this correspondence, Adam would 
not have been worthy to be the vicegerent of God. And also to 
this alludes the hadith, "God created Adam in His image." 

Those who are short of understanding thought wrongly that 
there is no form (sura) except for the outer form which can 
be perceived through the senses,, and they anthropomorphized 
(shabbahu) God, and thought that He has a body and an outer 
form. God be exalted from what the ignorant say about Him. 

And also to this the words of God to Moses: "I feel ill, 
because you did not visit Me." Moses asked, "O God, how is it 
possible?" God said to him, "My slave so and so became sick, 
and you did not visit him. If you had visited him, you would 
have found Me in his place." As for this correspondence, it 
does not appear except through devoting yourself assiduously 
to the supererogatory devotions (muwazaba c ala al-nawafil) 
after having carried out the religious duties well, just as 
God said, "The slave continues to approach Me though the 
supererogatory devotions so that I love him, and if I love 
him, I am his hearing through which he hears and his sight 
through which he sees, his tongue through which he speaks." 

As for this subject, I must stop the pen here. 55 

From the above hints concerning the unspeakable correspondence 
between man and God, the following points must be noted: 

1. The imago Dei hadith indicates the higher, unspeakable corre¬ 
spondence between man and God. 


54 For this motif, see H. Merki, Homoiosis Theo. Von der Platonis- 
cheen Cleichung an Cott bis zur Gott'anlichkeit bei Gregory v. Nyssa 
(Fribourg, 1952). 

55 Ihya' , 4:306-307. 
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2. The correspondence lies in the human spirit, which is breathed 
into man by God, and belongs to the divine domain. 

3. The correspondence has something to do with the mystical union 
with God, as the two latter hadiths suggest. 

Imla * fi Ishkalat al-Ihva 

The Imla' is a short treatise which Ghazzali wrote to clarify some 
difficult points in the Ihya' . One of the problems discussed there is 
the meaning of the imago Dei hadlth . s6 

After having refuted those interpretations in which the pronoun of 
"his image" is explained as referring to other than God, Ghazzali 
gives two interpretations to this hadith. In the first interpretation 
the pronoun is explained as the possessive genitive (idafa mulklya.) 

He gives examples of the possessive genitive such as "his slave," "his 
house," and suggests that the relation between God and the image is just 
like the relation between the owner of a slave and a slave. 57 This 
interpretation is similar to that of Ibn Hazm. 58 However, in Ghazza¬ 
li, this interpretation leads to the assertion that "His image" means 
the Greater Universe in its entirety, because the universe is the pos¬ 
session of God par excellence. Thus the liadlth comes to mean that God 
created man as a miniature copy of the universe. Then he enumerates in 


56 Imla' , 5:32, 38-39. 

57 Ibid., p. 38. 

58 "Ibn Hazm interpretierte: Seine Form = eine Form, die Gott gehort, 
da er der Besitzer aller Formen ist." (Richard Gramlich, Muhammad al~ 
Gazzalis Lehre von den Stufen zur Gottesliebe [Wiesbaden, 1984], p. 64, 
based on Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, pp. 164-65.) Gimaret, in personal 
correspondence, says that some theologians asserted that attribution 
(idafa) of sura to God is to be taken in the same sense as attribu¬ 
tion to Him of everything created, insofar as it is His act. cf. Ibn 
Khuzayma, Tawhld, p. 39; Juwayni, Shamil, p. 561; Ibn Furak, Mushr 
kil al-Hadlth (Cairo, 1979), p. 57. 
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detail the correspondences between man, the microcosm and the universe, 
the macrocosm . 59 

In the second interpretation, the pronoun is taken as the genitive of 
particularization (idafa al-takhsls.) 60 Since no example is given 
for this genitive, what Ghazzali means by this term is obscure. What¬ 
ever this "genitive of particularization" may mean, the hadith is 
interpreted as the indication of the commonness of names God and Adam 
share: God is Living, Powerful, Hearer, Seer, Knower, Wilier, Speaker, 
and Doer, and God created Adam as living, powerful, etc . 61 In this 
interpretation, "His image" seems to be identified with His Names, 
although Ghazzali does not state so explicitly. Rather, he emphasizes 
that this commonness of names only means that they are pronounced in the 
same way, nothing more. 

Adam had a [real] shape which was sensible, formed, created, 
determined in actuality. God is attached to the form only in 
utterance (bl-'1-lafz,) because these divine Names such as 
"Living," "Powerful" etc. did not unite ( tajtami *■) in the 
attributes of Adam except in names which are only external 
utterances ibarat talaffuz.) Do not think from this the 
denial of [divine] Attributes. This is not our intention. 

Our intention is only to differentiate as far as possible 
between the two forms [i.e., the form of God and the form of 
man,] so that they [the attributes of Adam] may not unite in 
the Attributes of God except in utterance of names . 62 

The above statement can be understood through the knowledge of the doc¬ 
trine of the Names and Attributes of God in the Ash c arites. God is 
"living" through life [attribute,] but the Mu c tazilites denied the exis- 


59 See infra, p. 92. 

60 In the terminology of Arabic grammar, idafat al—takhsis is the 
idafa in which mudaf (nomen regensJ is indefinite, like ghulam 
rajlin. cf. Radi al-DIn Muhammad b. Hasan al-Astarabadhl, 

Kitab al-Kafiya fl al-Nator.' 2 vols. (Beirut, n.d.), 1:274. 

61 Imla' in the Ihya' 5:32. 

62 Ibid. 
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tence of the Attributes as being distinct from the Essence. 63 Being an 
Ash c arite, Ghazzali does not deny the existence of Attributes, which 
are neither separate from nor identical with the Essence. However, 
"Life" (as an attribute of God) is not life in our sense of the word, 
which we understand and apply to creatures. They are common only in 
utterance. 6 4 

This second explanation of Ghazzali is quite insufficient as an 
interpretation of the imago Dei hadith. If the names of Adam and God. 
are entirely different in meaning, like homonyms, where is the corre¬ 
spondence between them? Although an answer is not found in the Imla', 
a more detailed discussion on the commonness of the names can be found 
in his other book, al-Maqsad al-Asria ft Sharh Ma<-anl Asma' Allah 
al-Husna. 

Maqsad al-Asna ft Sharh Ma c ani 
Asma Allah al-Husna 

The Maqsad is a commentary on the meanings of the ninety-nine names 
of God. In his introduction to this book, Ghazzali discusses the the¬ 
ological problem of the relation between "name" (ism,) "the named" 
(musamma) and "naming" ( tasmiya ,) 6S The problem of the commonness of 
names between God and man is extensively treated in the last section of 
this introduction, entitled "On Showing that Perfection and Happiness of 
Man Is in the Imitation of God's Character and the Adornment with the 
Meanings of His Attributes and Names insofar as This Is Conceivable of 


63 For the divine Attributes in Ash c arite and Mu c tazilite theory, see 
H- A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam (Cambridge, Mass., 1976), pp. 
112-234. 

6e> Imla' , in the Ihya' 5:32. 

65 Maqsad, pp. 17-41. 
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Man." 66 The argument here is quite incoherent and it is difficult to 
follow his logic faithfully; in Jabre's words, "on est frappe de prime 
abord par le caractere etrange du developpement. 1,67 

First, he distinguishes two classes of people according to their 
understanding of the meanings of Divine Names: the unfortunate and the 
fortunate. The former is further divided into three sub-classes. The 
first comprises those who only hear the pronunciation of the Names; 
their understanding is like that of animals and foreigners. The second 
comprises those who understand their meanings in detailed explanation 
(tafsir) and their conventional rules. This is the understanding of 
linguists or rather that of normal people who understand Arabic. The 
third class is of those who believe with their heart that these meanings 
belong to God. This level of understanding is comparable to that of 
young men, actually, however, it is the understanding of most of the 
learned scholars ( c ulama') 6S 

As for the fortunate people who are called the muqarrabitn 69 (the 
people who approach God as much as possible,) they are also further 
divided into three sub-classes. The first is of those who understand 
the meaning of the Divine Names in a Sufic way, that is, through 
"unveiling" (mukashafa) and "immediate perception" (mushahada.) The 
second class is of those who admire the greatness of these Names thus 
known and desire to possess them as much as they possibly can and 
approach God through these Names. In order to do this, one must get rid 
of other desires from the heart, otherwise the seed of this desire which 


66 Ibid., pp. 42-59. 

67 Jabre, p. 92. 

6a Maqsad, p. 42. 

69 For this technical term in Sufism, see infra, p. 128. 
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is planted in the heart will not grow successfully. The third category 
is of those who actually try to acquire (iktisab) these Attributes of 
God as far as their power can reach, and imitate God's Attributes and 
adorn themselves with them. Through this, man will become lord-like 
(rabbanl) and similar in rank to the angels. 1u 

Then Ghazzall clarifies the concept of "nearness" (qurb), which 
corresponds to the degree of perfection (kamal.) The more perfect one 
becomes, the nearer one approaches to the Absolute Perfection, which is 
God. He makes the hierarchy of existents according to their degree of 
perfection. Existents are divided into two classes: the living and the 
dead. The former class is more perfect than the latter. Next, the liv¬ 
ing are divided into three ranks (darajat): angel, man and animal. 

Man occupies the middle rank between angels and animals. 71 This interme¬ 
diary position is due to man's sharing the characteristics of both 
angels and animals. The angels are higher in rank because their percep¬ 
tion is not affected by nearness or distance of the objects, and their 
actions are not motivated by desire or anger. Man is the middle being 
because he has a body and is dominated by outer senses and desire and 
anger. However, if there appears in him the desire for perfection, he 
can overcome other desires, and take on the resemblance of the angels. 

Characteristics of life are perception and action, which are 
liable to deficiency, mediocrity, and perfection. ' The more 
you imitate angels in these characteristics, the further away 
you are from the animal qualities and nearer to the angels. 

The angels are near to God. Therefore, one who is near to the 
angels is near to God. 72 


10 Maqsad, p. 

43. 

71 Ibid., p. 

45. 

72 Ibid., p. 

46. 
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So far the discussion is on the theme of the moral obligation to 
acquire godly character, which, as we have seen in the Ihya', is the 
non-secret, esoteric correspondence between man and God. However, at 
this point comes the abrupt change of subject. The above argument indi¬ 
cates that, if one acquires the godly character, he becomes similar to 
God. But as is said in the Qur'an, there is nothing similar to God. 
Ghazzali's answer to this criticism is the strong affirmation of the 
absolute transcendence of God. If two things share the same descrip¬ 
tion, this does not necessarily indicate their closeness. Rather, 
entirely opposite things can share the same names. For instance, 

"black" and "white" share the common descriptions of "color," "acci¬ 
dent," and "perceptible to the eye." Although man and horse can share 
the common attribute of "smartness" (kiyasa,) the horse does not have 
any likeness (mithl) of man, because "smartness" is the accident which 
is outside the quidity (mahlya,) which consists of the essence of man. 
The Essence of God, which is the necessary existence, cannot be known by 
man nor shared by him. These Divine Attributes, which are shared by man 
do not pertain to His Essence, therefore there is no resemblance (muma- 
thala) between God and man. In this sense, no one can know God's essen¬ 
tial nature except God Himself, and Ghazzali quotes the saying of 
Junayd, "No one knows God except God."* ’ 

So far, the argument has shifted from the ethical exhortation of 
imitatio Dei to the theological affirmation of the unknowability of the 
Divine Essence. With this change, the Attributes under discussion also 
change from moral qualities to theological Attributes devoid of moral 
qualities, such as "life," "sight," etc. And Ghazzali here seems to 
accept the possibility of man's knowledge of non-essential Attributes of 


7 * Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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God. Thus, alongside the saying of Junayd, he also agrees to the say¬ 
ing, "I don't know anything except God," at a different level. His exam¬ 
ple is as follows: 

If you show someone a piece of writing, and ask whether he 
knows the writer, and he says "no," the answer is correct. 

And if he says, "yes, the writer is a living' man, capable, 
hearing, seeing, and sound of hand, knowing the art of writ¬ 
ing, and I know all these things about him, so how do I not 
know him?" This answer is also correct in another way. 74 

In the above quotation, the piece of writing is compared to creation, 

i.e., the universe. From creation, we can infer that God has such and 

such qualities. But it does not mean that he really knows God as to who 

He is, just like the person in the above example does not really know 

the writer as to who he is. In this way, Ghazzall again emphasizes 

that the Names of God are derived from Attributes, which do not really 

describe His Essence. It is as if someone asks what this is, pointing 

to some animal, and gets the answer that it is tall, or it is white. 

Thus, Names such as "Powerful," "Knower" only indicate that something 

unknown and uncanny has the qualities of knowledge and power. In short, 

this position is taken by Ghazzall to safeguard the transcendence of 

God by radically distinguishing His Essence from the Attributes. Only 

latter can be known by us through creation. 75 

Then it is asked of Ghazzall what is the way (sabll) to the knowl¬ 
edge of God. The question seems redundant, because the answer is 
already given in the above discussion. However, the answer given by him 
is considerably different. Here Ghazzall denies even the possibility 
of knowing the Attributes, because the meanings of the Divine Attributes 
and the meanings of these attributes which we understand in reference to 


74 Ibid ., p. 49. 

75 Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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ourselves are fundamentally different. 

First, Ghazzall distinguishes two types of knowledge: knowledge 
gained through direct experience and knowledge gained by inference. The 
example he gives is of the knowledge of sexual pleasure. Sexual pleas¬ 
ure can be known either by experience or by inference, for instance, by 
comparing it to the pleasure experienced when one eats sugar. Of 
course, only the first type of knowledge is real knowledge. However, 
this type of knowledge is closed for man with regard to the knowledge of 
God. The second type of knowledge leads to illusion (tawahhum, Iham,) 
because one compares something to some other thing which it does not in 
reality resemble at all. For instance, the sexual union has no similar¬ 
ity at all with sugar, although both can be described as pleasure (lidhr 
dha.) They are only sharing the same name (musharaka fl ’1-ism,) but 
in reality there is no correspondence (munasaba) between the two. Then 
he applies this theory to the Attributes of God. The Life of God and 
our.lives are only common in pronunciation, they are in reality as dif¬ 
ferent as sexual union and .sugar. To know the Life of God through our 
lives is as illusory as knowing sexual pleasure through the pleasure of 
eating sugar. 76 

His agnosticism is then extended to everything of which we cannot 
have direct experience, from the knowledge of prophethood, Heaven, and 
Hell to that of sorcery. Not only can we not know God except by infer¬ 
ring from the names and attributes within us, but also we cannot know 
Heaven and Hell except by inferring from the names and attributes within 
us. 77 "Sorcery can only be known by a sorcerer himself." 78 Therefore the 


76 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
11 Ibid., p. 53. 

78 Ibid., p. 56. 
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ultimate goal of the knowledge of God is to know its impossibility. And 
he quotes the famous saying attributed to Abu Bakr, "the impossibility 
of achieving knowledge is the only knowledge." 79 

Then the further question is asked of him why, in spite of the fact 
that the knowledge of God is utterly impossible for the creature, there 
are still differences in the degree of knowledge between angels, proph¬ 
ets, saints, and ordinary men. In answering the question, Ghazzall 
again shifts from total agnosticism to the possibility of the knowledge 
of attributes through creation. The more deeply one understands His 
works in the universe, the more advanced one becomes in his knowledge of 
God. As an example, he compares the door-keeper's knowledge of 
Shafi c I with that of his disciple. The door-keeper knows that 
Shafi c i is a knower of the sharl c a, he writes many books, and he is 
the guide to the creature to God, but his drsciple who reads his books 
and understands them knows Shafi c I in real sense. 80 

The above example contradicts his previous example of sex and sugar, 

because the disciple's knowledge of his master is real knowledge, while 

the knowledge of sexual pleasure through comparison is an illusory and 

imperfect knowledge. To know God through His works and to know Him 

through inference from our attributes are two different things, but 

Ghazzall places them alongside each other. 

Thus the gist concerning the Power of God for us is that it is 
an Attribute (wasf,) and its fruit and traces are the exis¬ 
tence of things. The name "power" is pronounced for this, 
because it corresponds to our power, just as the pleasure of 
sex corresponds to the pleasure of sugar. Our power is 
entirely different from the reality of the divine Power. Yes, 
the more a slave increases the understanding of the details of 
the objects of His creative Power and the wonders of His work 
in the Divine domain of the Heavens (malakut al-samawat,) 


7 9 Ibid., p. 54. 

80 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 
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the more abounding his lot becomes concerning the knowledge of 
the Attribute of Power, because the fruit indicates the One 
who bears the fruit (muthmir.) In the same manner, the more a 
disciple increases in cognizance of the details of the knowl¬ 
edge of his master and his writings, the more perfect his 
knowledge of his master becomes and the more perfect his admi¬ 
ration for him becomes. 81 

The knowledge of His works, i.e., the universe, certainly does not 
lead to the knowledge of His Essence, but only of His Attributes. This 
seems to imply that His Attributes are agents of the creation of the 
universe, and the universe is their effect. A disciple's knowledge of 
the master through his work appears to be another example of man's 
knowledge of the Creator through the knowledge of His works. But this 
example is still different from the example of one's knowledge of the 
writer through inference from a mere piece of writing. It is possible 
for a disciple to advance his knowledge and become equal with his mas¬ 
ter. If a disciple attains such a degree, the master and the disciple 
share the same knowledge and the same object of knowledge. And this is 
the real commonness between man and God, which we have seen in Origen 
treated in the previous section. 

However, Ghazzali takes a different line when he explains the 
cause-effect relationship between God and the universe. His example is 
the Neo-Platonic metaphor of the sun and light. 82 As the sun emanates 
light, which makes colors and shapes appear to the eyes, God's light 
existentiates all the objects of the universe; whatever we see is the 
light of the sun; light is from the sun, and also not different from it. 
Therefore, we can say that we do not see anything except the sun. It is 
in this meaning that the above quoted saying, "I know nothing but God," 
should be interpreted, because "God is the spring of existence, which 


al Ibid ., p. 57. 
82 Ibid., p. 58 
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emanates upon every existent; there is nothing in existence except 
God." 83 This existential monism is not an isolated case in Ghazzali. 

A similar thought is also found in the Mishkat al~Anwar. aA 

It is not our aim here to explain his contradictions and systematize 
his thought. Rather, we summarize the main points of his thought in the 
following manner: 

1. The Essence of God is unknowable to man. 

2. The commonness of names and attributes between God and man is not 
real. Knowledge of God through names and attributes which we 
understand in reference to ourselves is inadequate and, indeed, 
illusory. 

3. Knowledge of God through His works is possible. The existence of 
the universe comes from God, and, in a way, it is His existence. 
Therefore, knowledge of the universe leads to knowledge of God. 

Mishkat al~Anwar 

The Mishkat al~Anwar is considered as one of the esoteric books of 
Ghazzali. The treatise is divided in two parts: the first part deals 
with the esoteric interpretation of the Light verse (24/35,) while the 
second part deals with the interpretation of the hadlth of the seven 
hundred veils. 

In this treatise, the imago Dei hadlth appears three times. The 
first discussion on this hadlth appears in the first chapter. First 
Ghazzali asserts that besides the physical eye, man has an inner eye, 
which is more worthy of and fitting to the name "eye." This is the 
intellect. 85 He then explicitly states that the terms "spirit" (riih) 


83 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

8 ‘'Mishkat , pp. 55~56. 
ss Ibid. , p. 43-44. 
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and "soul" (nafs) both refer to this intellect. The physical eye cannot 
see objects which are too near or too far away, but the distance does 
not hinder the intellect from perceiving objects, because it transcends 
space. 

It [the intellect] is the copy (unmudhaj) of the Light of 
God, and the copy cannot be devoid of similarity (muhakat) 
even if it does not rise to the summit of equality Cmusa- 
wat,) and this may move you to understand the secret of 
Muhammad's saying, "God created Adam in his image." 86 

Although Ghazzall hesitates to give further explanations, we can at 
least know the following points from the above passage. First, the 
imago Dei hadith refers to the human intellect. Secondly, the 
hadith expresses the model-copy relationship. The copy is the intel¬ 
lect within us, and the model is the divine Light. This relationship 
implies similarity, but not equality. 

The second place in which the imago Dei hadith is quoted is the 
most difficult passage to interpret, and called by Altmann the "acme of 
al-Ghazzall's mystical interpretation on self-knowledge. 1,87 Here Ghaz- 
zali discusses the Sufis' experience of the-perfect union with God, 
that is, fana' , or more properly, fana' al-fana' , because in this 
stage one does not have even the consciousness of fana' . 88 Although 
some call this stage ittihad (union,) he prefers to call it tawhid 
(unity, unification.) There is no higher stage to ascend to for the 
mystic who has achieved this stage. The only possibility left for him 
is to descend to the lowest heaven (nuzul ila sama' al~dunya.) Then 
he quotes the following words of the sages affirmatively, "the descent to 
the lowest heaven is the descent of an angel (nuzul malak,)" while he 


i6 Ibid., p. 44. 

87 Altmann, "Delphic Maxim," p. 11. 
ii Hishk'at , pp. 57-58. 
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disapproves the words of some sages, "it is the descent of God, namely 

God descends to use the mystic's senses and move his members." 89 For 

Ghazzall, the latter view is an illusion (tawahhum) of those who are 

immersed in the Divine Singularity (fardanlya.) However, those who 

claim the descent of God refer to the hadlth of nawafil, "I become his 

hearing through which he hears, his sight through which he sees, and his 

tongue through which he speaks," and God's words to Moses, "I became sick, 

but you did not visit me." The opinion which Ghazzall refutes here is 

the incarnation (hulul) theory of Hallaj. 

Motions of this perfect realizer of unification (muwahhid) 
derive from the lower heaven, and his senses (ihsasat,) 
such as hearing and seeing, from the heaven above it, and his 
intellect from the still higher heaven, and he rises from the 
heaven of the intellect to the extreme ascent of creatures 
(muntatia mi^raj al-khala'iq.) The Kingdom of Singularity 
(mamlakat al-fardanlya) is the end of seven levels (sab^ 
tabaqat.) After this He sits on the Throne of the Absolute 
Unity (wahdanlya,) and from there He manages the affair for 
the seven levels of His heaven. Maybe one sees such a mystic 
and applies to him the saying, "God created Adam in the image 
of the Merciful One." However, if one contemplates it atten¬ 
tively, one knows that this saying has an interpretation (ta'~ 
wll) just like the saying, "I am God," or "Glory to me," and also 
like God's words to Moses, "I became sick and you did not visit 
me," and "I become his hearing, his sight, and his tongue." But 
now I must stop the explanation here. 99 

Thus the imago Dei hadlth expresses, though erroneously, the incarna¬ 
tion of God in the body of a mystic. For Ghazzall, this is an illu¬ 
sion of mystics, and the imago Dei hadlth requires an interpretation, 
like the shathiyat of mystics. Although the correct interpretation 
is not given by him, the words of the sages, "the descent of an angel," 
which Ghazzali approves of, seems to suggest the interpretation. In 
the above quoted passage, he discusses the condition of the perfect mys¬ 
tic in relation to his motions, senses, and the intellect. It is' his 


89 Ibid., p. 61. 

90 Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
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intellect which rises to the highest heaven of the Kingdom of Singular¬ 
ity. It is possible that in this heaven he becomes identical with the 
angel. We have seen that in the Maqsad, man is placed between the 
angel and the animal. 91 The more perfect one becomes, the nearer he 
approaches the rank of the angel. Then the one who achieves the highest 
ascent of creatures becomes identical with the angel. Altmann suggests 
that the mystic unites not with God, but with the supernal intellect. 92 
Since the supernal intellects are identical with angels according to the 
Muslim philosophers, it is possible that Ghazzali also considered the 
angel as the supernal intellect. As we have seen in the Maqsad, the 
characteristics of the angel are those of the intellect. 93 

The third and last part in which the imago Dei hadith is used is 
especially important, because here this hadith is combined with the 
Delphic hadith, "Whoever knows himself . . ." 94 In this part, Ghazzali 
explains the correspondence (munasaba) and homology (muwazana) between 
the higher world, which is also called the "spiritual world" and the 
"intelligible world," and the visible universe. The key to the correspon 
dence is symbolism (tamthll) ; the visible universe is the symbol 
(mithal) of the Higher World. After having explained what the sun, the 
moon, the planets, the mountain and valleys of the visible world symbol¬ 
ize in the higher world, he continues as follows: 

There is in it [i.e., the presence of Lordship, hadra al~ru~ 
bublya] something with which detailed sciences are engraved 
in the [spiritual] substances (jawahir) susceptible of them, 
and its symbol (mithal) is the Pen. If there is among these 
receiving substances some [substance] which precedes others, in 


91 Supra, p. 

33. 

92 Altmann, 

"Delphic Maxim", 

93 Supra, p. 

33. 

9 u Mishkat, 

pp. 65-72. 
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reception, and from it [these sciences] are transmitted to 
others, its symbol is the Well-Preserved Tablet, and Spread 
Parchment. If above the engraver of the sciences [i.e., the 
Pen] there is something which governs [the Pen,] its symbol is 
the Hand. And if this Presence, which comprises the Hand, the 
Tablet, the Pen, the Book, has the arranged order (tartlb 
manzum,) its symbol is the Image sura [i.e., the higher 
universe can,symbolically be said to possess the image.] If a 
similar kind of order is found in the human image (sura 
inslya. ,) then it [the human image] is in the image of the 
Merciful One. There is a difference between the saying "in the 
image of God," and "in the image of the Merciful One," because it 
is the Divine Mercy (rahma ilahlya ) which formed the Divine 
Presence ( al-hadra al~ilahiya) with this image. Then God 
bestowed a favor upon Adam and gave him a summary image 
(sura mukhtasara) which comprises (jami^-a) all the species 
of what exists in the universe, so that it is as if he were 
everything in the universe, or he were a copy (nuskha) of the 
summary universe. And the image of Adam — I mean this image 
— is written with the writing of God . . . Were it not for 
this divine Mercy, man would not be able to know his Lord, 
because none can know his Lord excpet the one who knows him¬ 
self. Since this was due to the effects (athar) of Mercy, 
he was in the image of the Merciful One, not_in the image of 
God. The presence of Divinity (hadrat al-ilhhlya) is dif¬ 
ferent from the Presence of the Kingship (hadrat al—mulk) 
and also from that the Lordship ... If it were not for this 
reason, it would be necessary to say "in His image;" however, 
the correct text which appears in the Sahih of Bukhari 
is "in the image of the Merciful One ." 95 

Ghazzall's train of thought in the above passage is not easy to fol¬ 
low. In the first part, he deals with the correspondences between the 
higher world, which is here called "the Presence of Lordship," and the 
lower world, i.e., the visible universe. However, the topic suddenly 
changes to the correspondence between the higher world and man. Both 
have an analogous order, that is, both possess a common image. There¬ 
fore, man can be said to be created in the image of the higher world, 
that is, he is modeled according to the order of the higher world. How¬ 
ever, in the second part, the correspondence between man and the uni¬ 
verse is detailed; man is a miniature copy of the universe and comprises 
everything which exists in the universe. Ghazzall is not clear as to 


95 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 
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whether the universe in this context means the higher world or the lower 
world, i.e., the visible universe. However, this question is not impor¬ 
tant, because there is a close correspondence between the two worlds; 
the one is the symbol of the other. Thus, the higher world, the visible 
universe, and man coincide, because their images are analogous. And 
thanks to this correspondence man's knowledge leads to the knowledge of 
his Lord. It must be noted that this knowledge does not mean the knowl¬ 
edge of God, i.e., His essence. Ghazzall in the above quotation 
emphasizes the differences between "the image of God (Allah)" and "the 
image of the Merciful (Rahman.)" The Divine Names should be differenti¬ 
ated in reference to man and the visible universe. "The Merciful," "the 
King," and "the Lord" give different effects to man and the universe. 

The Higher World is the presences (hadarat) of many different Names of 
God. Thus man, who knows himself, knows the Presence of Lordship, that 
is, he knows His Name, "the Lord," but not His Name, Allah. The fact 
that man has the analogous order to that of the universe is the effect 
of His Name, "the Merciful," thus man is created in the image of the 
Merciful. 

a1-Madnun al-Saehir 

" V 

Al-Madnim al-Saghlr is another of Ghazzall's esoteric trea¬ 
tises. However, its authorship has sometimes been disputed. 96 The trea¬ 
tise consists of questions and answers concerning the creation of Adam. 

The treatise begins with the explanations of the meanings of "forming" 
(taswiya) and "inbreathing" (nafkh) in the Qur'anic verse, "when I formed 
him and breathed into him my Spirit" (15/29, 38/72.) Next, he discuss.es 


96 For the problem of the authorship of this treatise, see W. Montgom¬ 
ery Watt, "The authenticity of the works attributed to al-Ghazzall," 
JRAS (1952), pp. 36-7; c Abd al-Rahman Badawi, Mu' aliafat al~Ghazza- 
11 (Cairo, 1961), pp. 156-58. 
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the nature of the human spirit . 97 The spirit is a substance (jawhar.) 

His proof is as follows. It knows itself, and its Creator, and per¬ 
ceives the intelligibles (ma c qulat.) Thus, it has various kinds of 
knowledge ( c ulitm,) which are accidents (a*-rad.) An accident can only 
subsist in a substance, not in another accident. Therefore, the spirit 
is a substance. However, the spirit is not body, and thus does not 
occupy space ( ghayr mutahayyiz.) It is neither inside nor outside of 
the body, neither connected with nor separate from the body, because 
these are characteristics of those things which occupy space . 98 

Then, Ghazzali points out that the above characteristics of the 
spirit are also those of the Attributes of God. Some vulgar people like 
the schools of Karramiya and Hanbaliya could not think of existence 
outside the body, and claimed that God has a body . 99 Some like the 
Ash c arites and the Mu c tazilites affirmed the above mentioned transcen¬ 
dental characteristics only in reference to the Attributes of God. And 
they regarded those who attribute these characteristics to the human 
spirits as infidels, saying that those who say such things are claiming 
godhead for themselves. Their false accusation comes from their opinion 
that if two things which occupy the same place share the same character¬ 
istics, they cannot be distinguished, therefore they are identical. 
Ghazzali refutes this opinion, saying that there are three ways to 
distinguish two things which share the same characteristics, namely 
through space, time, and definition ( hadd) and essence (haqlqa .) x00 
Of course, the distinction between God and the human spirit can be made 


91 Madniin Saghlr, p. 350. 
98 ibid., pp. 351-52. 

99 Ibid., p. 352. 

100 Ibid., p. 353. 
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through definition and essence. The characteristics which God and the 
spirit share, such as "non-spatialness" (al-bara'a c an al-makan wa al~ 
jiha) are not the essential characteristics of God, which only God poss¬ 
esses. The essential characteristic of God is that He is sustainer of 
all things (qayyum,) subsisting by His Essence (qa'im bi-dhatihi.) 

All other existents exist through Him. They are non-existent in refer¬ 
ence to their essences. They borrow existence from God. In this 
respect, the human spirit shares the characteristics of the creature. 
Ghazzali denies the pre-existence of the human spirit. Like other 
creatures, it is created by God. 101 

However, the Qur'anic verse, "I breathed into him my spirit (min 

ruhl,)" indicates the special relation (nisba) between God and the 

human spirit, through which it is distinguished from other creatures. 

Ghazzali explains this special relation in the following way, using 

the metaphor of the emanation of light from the sun. 

It [the Qur'anic verse] is like the words of the sun: If the 
sun could speak, it would say, "I poured forth (afadtu) upon 
earth my light (min nurl)" . . . The light which the earth 
receives is of the same kind as the light of the sun in a cer¬ 
tain respect, although it is extremely weak in relation to the 
light of the sun. You already know that the spirit is tran¬ 
scendent of direction and space, capable of knowing all 
things. These are the correspondences (mudahat) and affin¬ 
ity ( munasaba) [between God and the spirit.] 102 

Then Ghazzali is asked about the meaning of the imago Dei hadlth. 

He first states that the sura (image, form) is a homonym (ism mushta- 
rak,) and can be used both of sensible things in the literal sense and 
of abstract things in the sense of "order" (tartib,) "structure" (tarkib,) 
"proportionateness" (tanasub,) like the "sura of the question" and the 


101 Ibid., p. 354. 
102 Ibid., pp. 354-55. 
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"sura of the event." Of course, in the hadlth the sura is used in 
the latter sense. 103 

The hadlth refers to the correspondence (mudahat) between man 
and God. This correspondence stems from essence (dhat,) attributes 
(sifat,) and actions (af^-al.) As for the essence, the essence of the 
spirit (ruh) is as follows: it subsists in itself * it is neither 
accident nor body, nor spatial substance (jawhar mutahayyiz); it does not 
occupy space, nor has direction; it is not connected with the body nor 
the world, nor is it separate from them; it is not inside of the uni¬ 
verse or the body, nor outside of them. The same descriptions also 
apply to the Essence of God. 104 

As for the attributes, the explanation is the same as the second 
interpretation of the imago Dei hadlth in the Imla': God created man 
as living, knowing, powerful, willing, hearing, seeing, and speaking. 

All these also apply to God. 105 However, unlike the Imla', the common¬ 
ness of names is here not restricted to pronunciation. 

As for the actions, the explanation is most lengthy. Man's action 
has the same order (tartlb) as God's. Just as man's action is carried 
out through long chains of intermediaries (e.g., the will in the heart— 

-> brain-> nerves-> sinews-> hands-> pen,) so God's 

action is not carried out except through long chains of intermedi¬ 
aries, that is, angels and planets. Here the macrocosm-microcosm motif 
comes into the foreground. 106 Man's control over his body (microcosm) 
resembles the Creator's control over the universe (macrocosm.) And he 


10 2 Ibid., p. 357. 

10 4 Ibi d. 

10 5 Ibid. 

106 Ibid., pp. 357-58. 
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enumerates the points of correspondence between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm in detail. 

Next, Ghazzall is asked about the meaning of the Delphic hadlth, "who¬ 
ever knows himself . '. . 1,107 He first affirms the Empedoclean principle 
of "likes are known by likes:" things are known through the corresponding 
copies (al-amthila al-munasiba.) Were it not for this correspondence 
(mudahat,) man could not advance from his self-knowledge to the 
knowledge of the Creator. In the same way, if there were no correspon¬ 
dence between the universe and man, man's knowledge of the universe 
would be impossible. 

If God had not united in man the copy (mithal) of the entire 
universe, so that he is like the summary copy (nuskha mukJr- 
tasara.) of the universe,. and like the lord (rabb) who exer¬ 
cises dominion over his universe [i.e., the body,] man would 
not know the universe, nor Dominion (tasarruf,) nor Lordship 
(rubublya,) nor intellect (<-aql,) nor Power, nor Knowledge, 
nor the rest of the Divine Attributes. However, the soul 
(nafs) became the ladder (mirqat) to the knowledge of its 
Creator, thanks to correspondence and parallelism (muwa - 
zana .) 10 8 

It should be noted that here Ghazzall interprets the term nafs in the 
Delphic hadlth as the soul. As we have seen in the Mishkat , the 
intellect, the spirit, and the soul are identical. Because of the cor¬ 
respondence between God and the soul, the one who knows his soul, knows 
God. This correspondence is that of actions in- the previous discussion. 
Because the souL acts like the lord over its body, it is, in a way, a 
god in microcosm. Thus, it has the Divine Attributes in itself, and by 
knowing itself, it can know the Attributes of God, the Lord of the 
macrocosm. Lastly, in the above quotation, it is said that man s self- 
knowledge also leads to his knowledge of the universe, but here the 
knowledge of the universe is not well related to the knowledge of God, 


107 Ibid., pp. 358-59. 

108 Ibid., p. 359. 
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because the relation between God and the universe is not discussed at 
all. 


Ibn c ArabI 

Ibn c Arabl's anthropology is often labeled as the theory of the Per¬ 
fect Man. It is true that Ibn c Arabi is the first thinker to use the 
phrase "the Perfect Man" in a technical sense. 109 However, although the - 
term entered into the common vocabulary among the later followers of Ibn 
c Arabi, and was made famous especially by Jill's al-Insan al-Kamil 
fl Ma^rifat al~Makhir wa al~Ma'il , 110 Ibn c Arabi himself used the 
term rather infrequently in his works. For instance, it is used only 
once in the three important treatises on metaphysics edited by H. S. 
Nyberg. 111 The term does not appear at all in the Shajarat al-Kawn, 111 
although S. H. Nasr thinks that this treatise is specially concerned 
with the idea of the Perfect Man. 113 In his most mature and influential 
work, the Fusus al-Hikam, the term is used only seven times. 114 In 

this section we examine Ibn c Arabi's philosophy of man, conceptualized 

* 

by "the Perfect Man," and symbolized by Adam created in the image of God. 


109 R. A. Nicholson, "al-Insan al-Kamil," Shorter Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (Leiden, 1974), p. 170; idem.. Studies, p. 77; A. Jeffery, "Ibn 
al- c ArabI's Shajarat al-Kawn," Studia Islamica 10 (1959) :51, n. 1; S. 
H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages (Cambridge, 1964), p. 110. 

110c Abd al-Karim al-JHI, al-Insan al-Kamil fl Ma^rifat al~A~ 
wakhir wa al-Awa'il (Cairo, 1970). 

1 “These are the Insha' al-Dawa'ir, the c Uqlat al~Mustawfiz, and 
al~Tadbirat al-Ilahlya fl Islah al-Mamlaka al-Insanlya, all 
edited by Nyberg in his Kleinere Schriften. The phrase occurs in the 
t-Uqlat al-Mustawfiz, p. 45. The passage is translated infra, p. 112. 

112 Ibn c ArabI, Shajarat al-Kawn (Cairo, 1968). 

113 Nasr, Muslim Sages, p. 166, n. 66. 

llt 'Fusus, pp. 50; 55 bis; 75; 120; 199 bis. 
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The Perfect Man As Adam 

In four cases out of the entire seven occurrences of the phrase "the 
Perfect Man" in the Fusits al-Hikam, the phrase is used in the 
description of Adam. Indeed, three instances of this phrase occur in 
the chapter on Adam. Thus, the concept of the Perfect Man is closely 
related to his speculation on Adam, who is created in God's image as His 
vicegerent on earth. The following is the clearest description of the 
Perfect Man. 

Iblis was [just] a part of the universe, and this synthesis 
(jam : lya) [which Adam possessed] did not occur in him. 

Because of the [synthesis], Adam was the vicegerent. If he 
were not manifest in the image of Him who appointed him the 
vicegerent in the universe, he would not be the vicegerent. 

And if there were not in him everything required by his sub¬ 
jects, over whom he is appointed the vicegerent — because of 
their dependency on him, it is necessary that he provide them 
with everything they need — he would not be the vicegerent 
over them. Therefore the vicegerency is fitting only for the 
Perfect Man. He [God] composed his outer image ( sura 
zahira) from the realities ( haqa'iq) of the universe and 
its forms, and He composed his inner image (sura batina) 
in His own image . 115 

In the above quotation, Adam is characterized as "synthesis." The concept 
of "synthesis" ( jam^lya) is one of the most important key words of Ibn 
c Arabi's anthropology. At the beginning of the chapter on Adam, it is 
said that God wanted to see His Essence ( c ayn) in a synthetical being 
(kawn jami C J which encompasses (yahsur) all His affair (amr,) and He 
created Adam . 116 But of what is man the synthesis? As is apparent from 
the above quotation, he is the synthesis of the image of God and the 
image of the universe. In the passage which precedes the above quota¬ 
tion, Ibn c ArabI writes, commenting on the Qur'anic verse, "What pre- 


115 Ibid., p. 55. 
116 Ibid., p. 48. 
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vents you from prostrating yourself to one whom I have created with my 
two hands?" (38/75): 

What prevents him [i.e., Satan] [from prostrating himself to 
Adam] is nothing else but [Adam's] very synthesis (jam c ) of 
the two images, that is, the image of the universe and the 
image of God. 117 

The outer form of Adam clearly signifies the physical body of man, 

J 

and the inner form his spiritual faculty. Further, Ibn c ArabI remarka¬ 
bly interprets the nawafil hadlth, "I [God] become his hearing through 
which he hears, his sight through which he sees," in this context. 

Therefore He said in the hadlth, "I become his hearing and his 
sight." He did not say, "I become his eye and his ear," because 
He distinguished the two forms, [i.e., the eye and the ear 
belong to the physical world.] 118 

Also in the last part of the chapter on Adam, Ibn c ArabI concludes his 
discussion as follows: 

You knew the wisdom of the formation (nash'a) of Adam, I mean 
his outer image; also you knew the formation of the spirit 
(ruh) of Adam, I mean his inner image . . . and his saying, 

"fear your lord," [means]: make what is outer in you (mia 
. zahara minkum) a protection (wiqaya) for your lord, and make 
what is inner in you (mia bat ana minkum,) that is your lord, 
a protection for you. 119 

We have already seen in the first part of this paper that in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition the theory of the double nature of man was 
widespread. In that tradition, the inner, godly nature of man refers to 
the spirit, or the soul, while the outer, worldly nature refers to the 
body. Now, it is the former which is created in the image of God. 
Therefore the above thought of Ibn c ArabI belongs to this tradition. 

Also in his other works, he frequently refers to this subject. In the 
Insha' al-Dawa'ir he writes: 


117 Ibid., p. 55. 
118 Ibid. 

119 Ibid., p. 56. 
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Man consists of two copies (nuskhatan,) that is, the outer 
copy and the inner copy. The outer copy corresponds to the 
universe . . . and the inner copy corresponds to the Divine 
Presence . 120 

Sometimes the vicegerency is assigned especially to the spirit. For 
instance, in al-Futiihat al-Makklya, after having explained the indi¬ 
vidual soul (al-nufiis al-juz'lya) as the spirit breathed in by God 
(al~riih al-manfukh,) Ibn c ArabI writes: 

God assigned them [i.e., the individual souls] to govern (tad~ 
blr) the body, and appointed them as the vicegerent over it, 
making it clear to them that they are vicegerents in it . 121 

The vicegerency of the spirit over the kingdom of the body and its gov¬ 
ernment of it is the main subject of al~Tadbirat al-Ilahlya fi 
Islah al-Mamlaka al~lnsanlya. 

However, the synthesis (jam*-lya,) or the totality (majmu c ) which 
God confers upon Adam, and thanks to which he is the vicegerent, is also 
interpreted by Ibn c Arabi in more metaphysical and theological terms. 
Thus Adam represents the synthesis of all the realities (haqa'lq) of 
the universe and all the Names of God, the former being his outer image, 
the latter his inner image. In the above first quotation of the descrip¬ 
tion of the Perfect Man, it is said that, if there were not in him 
everything required by his subjects, he would not be the vicegerent. 

What is required by his subjects is the realities of all the existents 
in the universe. The following description of the Perfect Man in the 
Fusiis al-Eikam explains this aspect of the synthesis more clearly. 


120 Insha r , p. 21. 

121 Futiihat al-Makklya , 4 vols (Cairo, A. H.1329), 2:272. Unfor¬ 
tunately, only nine volmes of Osman Yahya's critical edition of al~Fu~ 
tuhat al-Makkiya (Cairo, 1972- ) have been published to date. These 
correspond to the first volume of the above 1329 edition. The 1329 edi¬ 
tion is used for the part where this critical edition is not availble. 
Osman Yahya's edition is henceforth indicated as Futiihat (ed. Yahya), 
and the 1329 edition as Futiihat. 
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He [God] created in this noble compendium (mukhtasar,) which 
is the Perfect Man, all the Divine Names and the realities of 
those which exist outside him in the greater universe which is 
separate (munfasil) from him. And He made him the spirit 
(r&ti) of the universe. 122 

The concepts of "realities" and "the Divine Names" are taken by Ibn c Arabi 
from Islamic theology, and his use of these terms closely bound to his 
metaphysics. Therefore, in order to understand the concept of "synthesis" 
more deeply, it is necessary to investigate the ontological and epistem¬ 
ological functions of the realities of the universe and the Divine Names 
in his metaphysics. In the following two sections, these two concepts 
are examined respectively, and the implications of each concept in rela¬ 
tion to his interpretation of the imago Dei hadith are discussed in 
detail. 


The Theory of Knowledge 

The concept of "realities" is often used synonymously with the concept 
of "meanings, concepts" (ma'-ani) by Ibn c Arabi, and firmly related to 
his epistemology. 

Ibn c Arabi defines knowledge as follows: 

Now we first say that knowledge means a reality (haqlqa) in 
the mind (nafs,) i.e., a reality which relates itself both to 
a non-existent and to an existent, in accordance with its 
reality on the basis of which it exists [in the case of an 
existent,] or would exist [in the case of a non-existent,] 
were it to come into existence. This reality is then knowl¬ 
edge. 123 

The above definition of knowledge, although somewhat obscure, is 
extremely important to understand his epistemology. The definition is 
obscure, because the term "reality" is used twice in the definition: first 


1Z2 Fusus, p. 199. 
12i Insha ', p. 10. 
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is a reality in the mind as knowledge; second is a reality on the basis 
of which a thing exists. "Realities" are often qualified by Ibn c Arabi 
with the adjectives "universal" (kulllya) and "intelligible in the mind" 
(ma^qula fi al-dhihn.) And he gives the following examples of "reali¬ 
ties ." 


Know that timber in its turn is but a special form of woodness 
(<-udiya ) do not conceive woodness except as intelligible 
and comprehensible reality (al-haqiqa al-wa^quliya al~ 
jarnica.) It is found in every chair and ink-pot in its 
entirety without any diminution or excess. Although there may 
be several realities in it, such as woodness (al-haqiqa 
al-t-udlya,) oblongness (istitaliya,) squareness (tar- 
bl^lya,) quantity (kammlya,) and so on, every one of them 
is found in its entirety. 124 

Thus woodness, oblongness, squareness, and quantity are all called real¬ 
ities. In the Fusiis al-Hikam, he also explains the universals (al- 
umur al-kulllya) in terms of the "realities." 

The prediction (hukm) of concrete objects is reducible to the 
universals in accordance with what the realities of these con¬ 
crete existents demand, like the relation of knowledge to the 
knower and life to living. Life is an intelligible reality 
(haqlqa ma^qula,) and knowledge is also an intelligible 
reality which is different form life. 125 

Thus, such abstract concepts as knowledge and life are called intelligi¬ 
ble realities. In al-Futuhat al-Makkiya as well, he calls humanity 
(insanlya) a reality. 

Although Zayd is not identical with c Amr with respect to their 
shapes, he is identical with c Amr with respect to humanity 
(insanlya.) He is not other than c Amr. If he is not other 
than c Amr with respect to humanity, then he is not his like¬ 
ness, but they are identical. The reality of humanity is not 
divisible, rather it is in every man in its entirety, not in 
part. There is no likeness of humanity. The same applies to 
all other realities, 1£3 


12 ‘'Ibid., p. 19. 

125 Fusiis, p. 52. 

l26 Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:345-46. 
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From these examples of the use of "reality," we can conclude that reali¬ 
ties are universals, that is, abstract concepts, synonymous with "meaning" 
(ma c na.) 

Now it is clear why the term "reality" is used twice in the definition 
of knowledge quoted above. First it is the universal which exists in 
particular existents; secondly it is the universal in man's mind as 
knowledge of a thing. For instance, in the case of man's knowledge of a 
dog, the modus operandi is as follows: there is a reality of the dog, 
i.e., "dogness" in every particular dog which exists in concreto. When 
man perceives a particular dog, the reality of the dog is registered in 
the mind, and this reality is his knowledge of the dog. 

So far we have clarified his concept of "reality" and his theory of 
man's perceptive knowledge. Now we can go into one of the most charac¬ 
teristic points of his epistemology, that is, parallelism between man's 
knowledge and God's knowledge, and then his theory of non-perceptive 
knowledge, in which this parallelism is most clear. The most succinct 
and lucid exposition of his epistemology can be found in the small' trea¬ 
tise, Insha' al-Dawa'ir , which was later largely incorporated in the 
Fututia t al-Makklya . 111 

In this treatise he uses consistent parallelism between man's knowl¬ 
edge and God's knowledge in the presentation of his theory of knowledge, 
and he calls this parallelism the correspondence (mudahat.) However, 
there is a fundamental difference between the two. God's knowledge is 
the perception ( idrak) of the differentiated ( mufassal ) in the undif¬ 
ferentiated (mujmal ,) while man, on the other hand, can know the undif¬ 
ferentiated only through the differentiated, namely through temporal 


127 e.g., Insha', pp. 16-19 corresponds to Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 
2:223-25; Insha' , pp. 36-38 to Futuhat , (ed. Yahya) 2:125-129. 
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objects which occur in the phenomenal universe. 128 In other words, 

God's knowledge works deductively from the universal to particulars, 
while man's knowledge works inductively from particulars to the univer¬ 
sal. In the case of God, Ibn c ArabI thinks, like Islamic philosophers, 
that His knowledge is not in need of the sense-perception of particular 
existents in concreto. 129 He does not perceive creatures which exist in 
the universe. His knowledge is universal, and He can differentiate this 
universal knowledge whenever He wants, and in this way He can reach the 
knowledge of particulars, which consist of a certain combination of uni¬ 
versal . 

This undifferentiated, most universal knowledge is called by Ibn 
c Arabi "the reality of realities" (haqiqat al-haqa'iq,) or summum 
genus (jins al~ajnas.) 130 The reality of realities is the knowledge of 
God; however, it is also man's knowledge, only he reaches this knowledge 
through the knowledge of particulars. Although the modus operandi is 
different, ultimately the knowledge of God and the knowledge of man are 
the same. And according to Ibn c Arabi, herein lies the secret of the 
correspondence between God and man. 131 This point will become clearer in 


lza Insha' p. 14. The undifferentiated knowledge is similar to Ibn 
Sina's concept of scientia simplex, i.e., the simple, total knowledge 
which is the creator of the detailed discursive knowledge. This simple 
knowledge is identified by Ibn Sina with the Active Intellect, c.f. 

Fazlur Rahman, "Ibn Sina", in A History of Muslim Philosophy, ed. by 
M.M. Sharif, 2 vols. (Wiesbaden, 1963), 1:492. However, while in Ibn 
Sina, this simple, total knowledge is the knowledge of man, in Ibn 
c ArabI, the undifferentiated knowledge is the self-knowledge of God. 

129 Also in Ibn Sina, God has no perceptual knowledge of particular 
existents in the universe. God knows all the particulars in a universal 
manner. As far as God's knowledge is concerned, there is a strong simi¬ 
larity between Ibn Sina's doctrine and that of Ibn c ArabI. For the 
doctrine of Ibn Sina, see Fazlur Rahman, "Ibn Sina", pp. 501-503, and 
Michael Marmura, "Some Aspects of Avicenna's Theory of God's Knowledge of 
Particulars," JAOS 82 (1962): 299-312. 

130 Insha, p. 14. 

131 Ibid. 
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his theory of self-knowledge. 

We have already seen how man acquires the knowledge of existents in 
concreto through sense-perception. However, according to Ibn c Arabi, 
man can also know a certain type of non-existents, namely the non-exis- 
tents whose existence is logically possible, such as "griffin" or "phoenix. 
If man's knowledge always follows sense-perception, and depends upon it, 
how can such a knowledge be possible? He solves this question by intro¬ 
ducing the concept of mithl . 132 He writes. 

Knowledge relates itself to the non-existent by relating 
itself to the existing mithl of the non-existent. 133 

The mithl primarily means the copy, i.e,. the mental image created in 

the mind after the perception of the concrete object. Therefore, it can 

be considered an existent in knowledge, although not in concreto. Ibn 

c Arabi further explains in more detail the modus operandi of man's 

knowledge of non-existents in concreto through mithl. 

One of the conditions of knowledge's relation to the object of 
knowledge is that one single individual of that genus be exis¬ 
tent [in concreto,] or parts of it be present scattered in 
different existents, through whose combination a new existent 
emerges [in the mind,] which you know while it remains non-ex¬ 
istent in concreto. It [the new existent in the mind] serves 
as a copy (mithl) for the non-existent. Your knowledge there¬ 
fore is only your vision's relation to that existent and to 
that reality (haqlqa.) 13 * 


132 The concept of mithl is very close to that of homoiomata in Aris¬ 
totle's Hermeneuticus (16 a.8.) H. P. Cooke renders the latter in Eng¬ 
lish as "likeness, images, copies." (Aristotle, Categories, On Inter¬ 
pretations, Prior Analytics, Loeb Classical Library [London, 1938], p. 
115. In the Arabic translation of the Hermeneuticus, this term is ren¬ 
dered as amt hi la (pi. of mittial.) (al-Farabl, Sharh al-Farabi 
li-Kitab Aristutalis £1 al-^Ibara, ed. by W. Kutsch and S. Marrow 
[Beirut, 1960l,‘p. 27.) And al-Farabl interprets the amthila of this 
passage as "images" (suwar) and "fancies" (khayalat.) Ibid., p. 28. 

133 Insha', p. 13. 

l3t> Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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Therefore, man's knowledge of a griffin is possible, because all the 
parts which constitute a griffin exist sporadically in different exis- 
tents, and unlike the case of the absolute non-existent such as the 
partner of God, one can combine all the constituent parts, and the copy 
of a griffin thus created in the mind becomes the object of knowledge. 

So far, man's knowledge of non-existents is discussed. However, as 
we have explained above, God does not have the perceptive knowledge of 
contingents. From the point of view of God, all contingents are non-ex¬ 
istents.- Therefore, His knowledge of contingents must operate on the 
same principle as man's knowledge of non-existents m concreto. In the 
following passage, Ibn c Arabi explains God's knowledge of man and the 
universe, and it is here that Ibn c ArabI introduces the homo Imago Dei 
motif. 

You should know that but for the fact that man exists in the 
image ('•ala al-siira,) knowledge would not relate itself to 
him eternally ( azalan,) because knowledge which relates itself 
to a temporal thing (al-hadith) eternally occurs and contin¬ 
ues to occur only through the eternally existing image 
(al-sura al~mawjuda al—qadima) in which man is created. 

And the entire universe is created in the image of man. 

Therefore the universe also exists in the image in which man 
is created. 135 

Although the above passage is somewhat enigmatic, it is clear that here 
the homo imago Dei motif is supplemented by the mundus imago hominis 
motif. God's eternal knowledge is related to the eternally existing 
image, which is nothing but the image of Himself. Although God does not 
have any perceptive knowledge of man and the universe, God's knowledge 
of them is possible through His knowledge of His image, because both man 
and the universe are created in His image. Thus we can conclude that 
the sole object of God's universal knowledge, the undifferentiated in 
which He can perceive the differentiated, is this "eternally existing 


13 S Ibid. , p. 13. 
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image," i.e., His image. The above thought of Ibn c Arabi that God 

knows only His image is actually very near to Ibn Slna's thought that 

God knows particular existents by knowing Himself. Indeed, Ibn c ArabI 

states this identity of God's self-knowledge with His knowledge of the 

universe more explicitly in the : Uqlat al-Mustawfiz. And the imago Dei 

hadith is used in this context. 

God knew Himself, then knew the universe. Therefore the uni¬ 
verse came out in the image, and God created man as a noble 
compendium, in which He united the concepts (ma^anl) of the 
greater world, and He made man a copy (nuskha) which unites 
both what lies in the greater world and the Divine Names which 
are in the Divine Presence. Concerning this, the Prophet 
said, "God created Adam in His image." For this reason, we 
say that the universe came out in the image. 136 

In the Insha' al-Dawa'ir, the theory of self-knowledge is stated in 

a more general and ambiguous manner: 

It is necessary that every knower without any exception and 
specification be an existent both in his mind (ft nafsihi) 
and in concreto, being a knower of himself and a perceiver of 
himself. Every other object of knowledge either exists in his 
[a knower'si image ( c ala suratihi,) in which case he [a 
knower] is a mithl [paradigm/copy] of it [that object of 
knowledge,] or exists in some part of his image. In this way, 
one becomes a knower of the objects of one's knowledge, 
because he is a knower of himself. And this self-knowledge 
governs the objects of knowledge 137 

The whole passage is unfortunately very obscure. One of the reasons for 
this obscurity is that Ibn c Arabi here makes a vague general statement 
intentionally, so that it could be applied to both God's and man's 
knowledge. Therefore, it is necessary to analyze this passage in both 
cases separately. ■ 

First, when we apply the above passage to God's knowledge, his 
thought is as follows: God is a knower of Himself, a perceiver of Him¬ 
self. Therefore, the first object of His knowledge is Himself. All 


136i: Uqlat al-Mustawfiz, p. 45. 
137 Insha', p. 14. 
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objects of knowledge other than Himself either exist in His image 
entirely or in some part of His image. In the light of the homo imago 
Dei motif and mundus imago hominis motif, the object of knowledge which 
exists entirely in His image must be both man and the universe. How¬ 
ever, this thought sounds strange. It is because in the case of God's 
knowledge, "copy" is obviously not an adequate translation of mithl. As 
was pointed out before, the exact meaning of mithl is the object of 
knowledge existing in the mind of the knower. In the case of man, mithl 
depends on sense-perception of the existent in concreto. On the other 
hand, in the case of God's eternal knowledge, the object of knowledge 
does not depend on sehse-perception; on the contrary it is clearly 
stated that from the point of view of God, existence in knowledge pre¬ 
cedes existence in concreto. Thus, in the case of God's knowledge, the 
best translation of the term mithl is "paradigm, model," and in this 
sense, it comes very close to the Platonic Idea (mithal.) 133 

When we translate the term mithl by "paradigm," the above passage 
means that God Himself is the model and paradigm of man and the uni¬ 
verse. On the other hand, we know from the previous passage that God's 
sole object of knowledge is "the eternally existing image." Therefore 
the model of man and the universe is nothing else but the eternally 
existing image of God. As we have seen in the first section, this is 
the familiar doctrine in the Judeo-Christian tradition of the theology 
of the image. Also in Gnosticism and the early Christian fathers, the 
term eikon is used in both ways: the heavenly Urmensch in Gnosticism 
and Christ the Logos in Christianity are called eikon in the meaning of 


138 The term "Platonic Ideas" is rendered in Arabic as al~muthul al~ 
Aflatunlya (pi. of mithal,) e.g., al-Farabl, Kitab al~Jam c bayna 
Ra'ay al-Haklmayn, ed by A.N. Nadir (Beirut, 1960), p. 105. It is 
interesting to note that Aristotle's homoiomata is rendered as amthila, 
another plural form of mithal. See supra, n. 132. 
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"model, original," and also the earthly man is called eikon in the 
meaning of "copy" of the heavenly Urmensch or the Logos. In the same 
manner, Ibn c ArabI calls man who is created in His image mithl (copy.) 
In other words, the image of God is a paradigm, model (mithl) of man, 
and man is a copy (mithl) of His image. Ibn c ArabI writes: " mithl is 
man, and also it is the image in which he is created ." 139 

In this way, Ibn c Arabi interprets Ibn Sina's thought that God 
only knows Himself as "God knows His Image." As he follows Ibn SIna 
in his assertion that God's self-knowledge, that is, His knowledge of 
His image, is identical with His knowledge of particulars, that is, His 
knowledge of man and the universe. 

Lastly, as for the objects of knowledge which exist in some part of 
His image, they must be particular existents in the universe. They are 
known through the differentiated which God perceives in the undifferen¬ 
tiated, that is, in His image, though He does not have any direct per¬ 
ception of them. 

The above argument is basically Ibn c Arabl's modification of Ibn 
Sina's doctrine of God's self-knowledge. However, Ibn c ArabI empha¬ 
sizes that the above modus operandi of knowledge is not only applicable 
to God, but also to man. In other words, he tries to establish that in 
the case of man, too, self-knowledge is identical with his knowledge of 
the universe. It is interesting to note that Ghazzall pointed out the 
absurdity of Ibn Sina's doctrine of the self-knowledge of God by 
applying it to human knowledge. 

Is God's knowledge of all the species and genera, whose number 
is unlimited, identical with His self-knowledge, or not? 

. . . but if you say that it is identical, why should you not 
. have yourself classed with one who claims that man's knowledge 


139 Ibn c Arabi, Istilah al-Sufiya, p. 16 in the Rasa'il Ibn 
t-Arabl, 2, (Hyderabad, 1948). 
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of what is other than himself is identical with his self- 
knowledge and with his essence? And he who makes this state¬ 
ment must be a fool . 140 

However, it is this -"foolish" statement that Ibn c Arabi is making here. 

Because of the parallelism between the homo imago Dei motif and the 
mundus imago hominis motif, the application of the doctrine of self- 
knowledge to man seems easy. Since the entire universe is created in 
the image of man, the object of knowledge which exists in his whole 
image must be the entire universe. Therefore man is the model and para¬ 
digm of the universe. The objects of knowledge which exist in some part 
of his image must be particular existents of the universe, for the image 
in which the universe is created must contain every particular existent 
in the universe. Thus, like God, man can know all the particular exis¬ 
tents of the universe contained in his image by knowing his image. If 
ma n is the model of the universe, particular existents contained in his 
image must also be models of particular existents in concreto. He can 
know models of particular existents contained in his image only by per¬ 
ceiving and knowing his image. 

But here a difficulty arises. The above thought is apparently con¬ 
tradictory to his previous empiricist view that from the point of view 
of man, existence in concreto precedes existence in knowledge. As we 
have already pointed out, in the case of man's knowledge mithl should be 
interpreted as "copy," not as "model, paradigm." This basic difference 
between God's knowledge and man's knowledge seems to disappear, and they 
become completely identical. Although Ibn c Arabi does not solve this 
contradiction explicitly, it seems that he alluded to the solution in 
his distinction between undifferentiated knowledge and differentiated 


14 °Ghazzali, Tahafut al-Falasifah, trans. by Sabih Ahmad Kamali 
(Lahore, 1963), p. 115. 
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knowledge. On the basis of this distinction, his solution should be as 
follows: although the object of knowledge in the mind of man, that is, 
his image in which the universe is created, contains all the particulars 
of the phenomenal universe potentially, it is still not yet differenti¬ 
ated. Only when one sees a tree in concrete, for instance, through this 
tree, is the undifferentiated in his mind differentiated. To use his 
own expression, man can known the undifferentiated, that is, his image 
differentiatedly only through the temporal particular existents in the 
phenomenal universe. 

Now that we have examined his doctrine , of self-knowledge, we can 
understand the commonness of knowledge between God and man more clearly. 
Man's knowledge of his image, the undifferentiated, is nothing else but 
"the reality of realities," i.e., the undifferentiated knowledge of God. 
This is the true meaning of his description of man as the synthesis of 
all the realities of the universe. However, unlike God, man cannot dif¬ 
ferentiate the realities inherent in him except through sense-perception 
of particular existents in concreto. Ibn c Arabl writes: 

This [the reality of realities] is the universal mother to all 
the existents, and it is intelligible in the mind, but not 
existent in concreto ... it is in existents as a reality 
which is neither divided, nor increased, nor diminished. Its 
existence is from the emergence of particular existents, both 
eternal and temporal. If it were not for concrete existents, 
we would not comprehend it, for if it were not for them, we 
would not comprehend the realities of existents. Although its 
existence depends on the existence of individuals, the knowl¬ 
edge of individuals in a differentiated way depends on the 
knowledge of it, since whoever does not know it cannot distin¬ 
guish among existents. We would say, for instance, that inor¬ 
ganic things, angels, and the eternal are one and the same 
thing, since one does not know realities, and thus one does 
not know with what he can distinguish existents from each 
other. 141 


1 t>1 Insha', pp. 35-36. 
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Thus, in the case of man's knowledge of the universe, realities inherent 
in him and existents in concreto are interdependent; we could not com¬ 
prehend realities differentiatedly if it were not for existents in con¬ 
creto, but we could not really know existents in concreto if the reali¬ 
ties of the universe were not inherent in us beforehand, albeit 
undifferentiatedly. 

So far we have seen how Ibn c Arabl combined the homo imago Dei motif 

with the doctrine of self-knowledge. However, although in the above 

account the identification of man's self-knowledge and his knowledge of 

the universe is established, another important element in the doctrine 

of self-knowledge, namely the Delphic motif [the identification of man's 

self-knowledge and his knowledge of God) is lacking. In the following 

passage, he succinctly combines the homo imago Dei motif, the doctrine 

of self-knowledge, and the Delphic motif. This passage can be said to 

be the most subtle and elaborate treatment of the Imago Dei motif. 

If someone exists in the image of something, then this some¬ 
thing is also in his image, so that by the single act of see¬ 
ing one's own image, he sees the one who exists in his image 
(man huwa <-ala suratihi,) and by the single act of knowing 
himself, he knows the one who exists in his image (man huwa 
z ala suratihi.) l 42 

The above passage is, like the previous passage, expressed in such gen¬ 
eral terms that it can be applied to both God and man. In the case of 

God, the first part of the passage alludes to the Imago Dei hadlth. 

But Ibn c ArabI goes further and suggests that as man exists in the 
image of God, so does God in the image of man. Since the image of God 
and that of man are the same, by the single act of seeing His own image. 
He sees man who is created in His image and the universe which is in 


lk 2 Ibid., p. 15. 
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turn created in man's image. By the single act of knowing Himself, He 
knows both man and the universe. 

In the case of man this passage can be interpreted in two ways, that 
is, with respect to man's relation to the universe, and to God, because 
of man's intermediary position between God and the universe. And these 
two interpretations are possible due to the ambiguity of the phrase man 
huwa c ala suratihi which allows two different translations. With 
respect to man's relation to the universe, the phrase must be translated 
as in the above quotation. The universe exists in the image of man, and 
man in the image of the universe, and because of this correspondence, 
man's self-knowledge amounts to his knowledge of the universe. However, 
as was pointed out previously, man's detailed knowledge of the universe 
needs existents in concreto in the universe. Therefore, it would be 
more adequate to say in the case of man that his knowledge of the uni¬ 
verse amounts to his knowledge of himself. 

In the second respect, namely in man's relation to God, the phrase 
must be translated by "(he sees/knows) the one in whose image he 
exists." Then the whole passage means the identification of man's 
knowledge of himself with his knowledge of God. If we combine the above 
two cases, we can conclude that man's knowledge of the universe amounts 
to his knowledge of himself, and this self-knowledge is nothing else but 
his knowledge of God. In this way, man's knowledge of the universe, of 
himself, and of God coincide. 

In this section, we have seen how his epistemology uses the Imago Dei 
motif. We can schematize the relation between God, man, and the uni¬ 
verse as follows: 
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God 

The Image (model)— 
(= the object of 
self-knowledge) 


Theory of the Divine Names 

As we have seen in the first part, Adam, the symbol of man, is char¬ 
acterized by Ibn c ArabI as the synthesis of the Divine Names and the 
realities of the universe. Since we have examined the meaning of the 
synthesis of the realities of the universe in the previous section, in 
this section we would like to clarify the function of the Names of God 
in his metaphysics and elucidate what Ibn c ArabI meant by the "synthe¬ 
sis of the Divine Names." 

First of all, Ibn c Arabi interprets the image of God in the Imago 

Dei hadlth as the Names of God. In the Fusiis al~Hikam, he writes: 

For this reason, he [the Prophet] said concerning the creation 
of Adam, who is the exemplar (barnamaj) which unites the 
descriptions (nu c ut) of the Divine Presence (hadra ilShiya 
that is, the Essence (dhat,) the Attributes (sifat,) and 
the Actions (af^al,) "God created Adam in His image." And 
His image is nothing but the Divine Presence. 143 

From the above quotation it is clear that the image in which Adam was 

created is the Divine Presence, whose descriptions are the Essence, the 

Attributes, and the Actions. These are the three classes of the Divine 

Names. Thus, like in Ghazzali, the Divine Presence means the domain 

of the Divine Names. Also in another part of the Fusiis al~Hikam, 

Ibn c Arabi states clearly that the image of God comprises the Names of 


Man (copy) 

The image (model)-> The Universe 

(= the object of (copy) 

self-knowledge) 


143 Fusiis, p. 199. 
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God. 144 In al-Futuhat al-Makklya, the identification of the Image of 

God with the Divine Names is stated in the following way: 

All the Divine Names are bound to him [man=Adam] without one 
single exception. Thus, Adam came out in the image of the 
Name Allah, because this name comprises all the Divine 
Names. 14 5 

The origin of this identification seems to go back to Shibli. And 
as we have seen in Ruzbihan Baqli and Ghazzali, the Imago Dei 
hadith was always interpreted as the commonness of the names between 
man and God. As Abu al-Qasim al-Gorganl, Ghazzali's teacher in 
Sufism, said, all the ninety-nine Names of God are applicable also to 
man 1 , 46 Sometimes this commonness is thought to be an indication of man's 
moral obligation to imitate the godly character, as we have seen in 
Ghazzali. This thought is not lacking in Ibn c Arabi. In al~Tadblr~ 
at al-Ilahiya, he writes: 

It is necessary for this vicegerent to imitate the Names of 
the One who appointed him as the vicegerent, so that that 
[i.e., the godly character] may appear in the character of his 
subjects and their actions. 147 

Ibn c ArabI says that he even composed a small treatise on the subject 
of the imitation of the Divine Names. 

Sometimes the commonness of the names is thought to be the means to 
acquire the knowledge of God. Thus, the commonness of the names pro¬ 
vided the basis for the theory of identification of man's self-knowledge 
and his knowledge of God, which is suggested in the Delphic hadith. 

We have already seen the elaborate theory of Ghazzali in this aspect. 
This thought is also not lacking in Ibn c Arabi. In al~Tadblrat al~I~ 


144 Fusus, p. 50. 
ll,s Futuhat, 2:124. 
146 GhazzalI, Maqsad, p. 162. 
147 Tadblrat, p. 145. 
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lahlya, he divides the Divine Names into positive ones and negative 
ones, the latter indicating the Essence. As for the former, he writes 
as follows: 

God is existent (mawjud,) and we are also existents (mawju- 
dun,) and if there were no knowledge of our existence, we 
would not know the meaning of existence, in order to say that 
the Creator is existent. Thus, when He created in us "knowl¬ 
edge," we acknowledge Knowledge in God. In this way, we 
acknowledge Life in God through our life, and Hearing, Seeing, 
and Speech through our [hearing, seeing] and speech, although 
not through our voices, and our letters. Power, Will, and 
other Names of richness, generosity, goodness, forgiveness, 
and mercy are existent in us. When He names Himself to us 
with these Names, we understand them. We do not understand 
them except through those He created in us. 148 

And it is in this context that the Delphic hadlth is quoted. Through 

the names or qualities which God created in us, we can know the meanings 

of the Divine Names. 

Besides these traditional Sufi doctrines of the commonness of the 
names, the Divine Names have a cosmological function in Ibn c ArabI. In 
order to understand this function, first we must examine his doctrine of 
the Divine Names. 

Ibn c ArabI's theory of the Divine Names is, like those of Hallaj 
and Ghazzall, based on the theory of the Divine Attributes of the 
Ash c arites. According to them, the Divine Attributes are neither iden¬ 
tical with nor separate from the Divine Essence. This characteristic 
definition is quite suitable to the concept of the "image." As we have 
seen in the Judeo-Christian tradition, the "image of God" is frequently 
used to express at the same time both the essential sameness with and 
difference from God Himself. In other words, the image of God is nei¬ 
ther identical with nor separate from God. 


14 *Ibid., p. 208. 
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First, he distinguishes the Attributes and the Names as follows. All 
the Attributes of God are realities, namely, the universal, intelligible 
concepts. 149 Also they are called "the realities of the Divine Names" 

(haqa'iq al-asma' ,) that is, the meanings which the Divine Names have 
and through which they distinguish themselves from each other. 150 

Secondly, the Names of God are relations ( nisab) and modes (ahffal) 

which are neither existent nor non-existent. 151 In relation to God, they 

are identical with his Essence, therefore in God the Names are not yet 

differentiated, and the Name "Benefactor" ( mun c im ) is identical with the 

Name "Punisher" (mu^adhdhib .) 151 On the other hand, in relation to the 

abstract concepts which they convey, that is, in relation to their 

"realities," they are different from each other. 

Every Name indicates the Essence and the [particular] concept 
(ma c na ) which it conveys and which it requires. With respect 
to its indication of the Essence, each Name comprises all 
other Names. With respect to its indication of the 
[particular] concept through which it is distinguished, it is 
different from other Names . . . The Name is identical with 
the Named with respect to the Essense; it is not identical 
with the Named with respect to the special concept which it 
conveys. 15 3 

However, this differentiation of the Names remains potential in God; 
only through the creation of the universe are they actually differenti¬ 
ated, since these Names are meaningless without the universe: the Name 
"Creator" requires the existence of a creature and the Name "Forgiver" 
requires the existence of the forgiven. 154 In this sense, the Divine 


1 ‘ i 9 Fusus, p. 52. 

150 Ibid., p. 65. 

151 Ibid., p. 178. 

15 Z Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 2:130. 

1 S 3 Fusus, pp. 79-80. 

154 S.A.Q. Husaini, The Pantheistic Monism of Ibn al-^-Ar'abi (Lahore, 
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Names are the agents of the creation of the universe. God Himself does 

not need the universe, it is the desire of the Divine Names to manifest 

themselves in the universe and differentiate themselves from each other 

which made God create the universe. 

God relieved the Divine Names from the distress in which they 
found themselves because of the non-manifestation of their 
effects . 155 

Thus this phenomenal universe is the manifestation of the Divine 

Names, and every existent in the universe is the manifestation of God's 

particular Names. Also in the Insha' al-Dawa'ir, he writes: 

When we inquire which force operates in this universe, we find 
that it is the Beautiful Names who manifested themselves 
(zaharat) in this universe completely and entirely. These 
Names realized themselves in this universe through their 
effects (athar) and predications (ahkam,) not through 
their essences (dhawat,) but through their copies (amttial,) 
not through their realities (haqa'iq,) but through their 
subtle bonds (raqa'iq .) 1S6 

The terms "predications" and "copies" suggest the Divine Names' function 
as Platonic Ideas, which are the objects of predications and paradigms 
of earthly existents. It is in this meaning that he says that the uni¬ 
verse is created in the image of God. 

We have discussed in the previous section the concept of realities in 
Ibn c Arabi. Here, it is necessary to clarify the relationship between 
the Divine Names and the realities. In al-FutDhat al-Makklya it is 


1970), p. 156. Nyberg also writes, quoting Sha c ranl: "A khaliq (cre¬ 
ator) without a makhluq (creature,) a qahir (conqueror) without a 
maqhur (conquered,) qadir (overpowerful) without a maqdur (overpow¬ 
ered,) a rahim (merciful) without a marhurn (recipient of mercy) are 
unthinkable, both pre-existentially and existentially, both potentially 
and actually." (Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften, p. 61, quoting Sha^rani, 
al-Yawaqlt wa al-Jawahir fl Bay an c Aqa'id al-Akabir , 2 vols. 

[Cairo, A. H. 1305], 1:48). 

lss Fusus, p. 145. 

156 Insha' , p. 32. 
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said that every reality has a corresponding Name of God. 157 However, it 
is not very clear what Divine Name corresponds to the reality of wood¬ 
ness, for instance. In the Insha' al~Dawa'ir, Ibn c Arabi suggests 
that the reality of realities as a whole is God's Attribute of Knowl¬ 
edge. 158 And thus it corresponds to the Name "Knower." On the other 
hand, as we have seen, the realities are universals, and like the theory 
of universals in Ibn Slna, the realities have three modes of exis¬ 
tence. 159 First they are eternally in the mind of God as His knowledge, 
secondly they are manifest in particular existents in the universe, and 
thirdly, in man's mind as his knowledge. In the mind of God, they are 
not yet differentiated, and only through the universe are they differen¬ 
tiated, and the realities in the mind of God are the paradigms and mod¬ 
els of particular existents in the universe. Thus functionally the 
realities in the mind of God can be interpreted as the Names of God. In 
other words, the reality of woodness eternally existing in the mind of 
God.is one of the Divine Names. In this way, man as the synthesis of 
all the realities of the universe expresses the same thing as man as the 
synthesis of all the Divine Names. The universals inherent in man are in 
relation to God the.manifestations of the Divine Names and in relation 
to the universe the realities of the universe. 


157 Futuhat (ed. Yahya) 3:24-25. 

158 Insha', p. 31. 

. 159 H. A. Wolfson, "Avicenna, Algazali and Averroes on Divine Attri¬ 
butes," in Studies in the History of Philosophy and Religion, ed. I. 
Twersky and G. H. Williams, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1973), 1:145-47. 
For the same doctrine in Thomas Aquinas, see Rudolf Allers, "Intellec¬ 
tual Cognition," in Essays in Thomism, ed. R. E. Brennan (New York, 
1942), p. 53. 
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Although the universe as a whole is the perfect manifestation of all 
the Divine Names, in each existent of the universe except man, they are 
not manifest in their entirety, because no existent has all the reali¬ 
ties. For instance, a white dog has the reality of dogness and the 
reality of whiteness, but does not have the reality of woodness. How¬ 
ever, only in man are all the Divine Names manifest, because man as a 
microcosm has all the realities of the universe within him. And because 
of these realities, only man among all existents can know all the exis- 
tents of the universe. 

Anthropocentrism 

In Ibn c Arabi, man is the link which connects the Divine Names still 
unmanifested, that is, the realities of the universe still undifferenti¬ 
ated and the differentiated, particular existents of the universe. The 
Divine Names need man in order to be fully differentiated in the uni¬ 
verse, because man's knowledge of the universe through the realities 
inherent in him is essential to the differentiation of the universe. 

Ibn c Arabi seems to think that, if man were not in the universe, a tree 
would not even be a tree, and a mountain not a mountain. In the begin¬ 
ning of the Fusus al-Hikam, he compares the universe before the cre¬ 
ation of man to an unpolished mirror, a kind of materia prima, a sound¬ 
less, colorless, shapeless world . 160 Only through man is the universe 
polished and able to reflect the image of God. Furthermore, man is com- 


160 Fusus, p. 49. T. Burckhardt explains "the unpolished mirror" 
in the following way: "C'est le chaos primordial, ou les possibilites 
de manifestation, encore virtuelles, se confondent dans 1'indifferenci- 
ation de leur materia." (ibn c Arabi, La Sages se des Prophhtes 
(Fuguq al-Hikam,) trans. T. Burckhardt [Paris, 1974], p. 22, n.7.) 
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pared to the pupil (insan) of the eye through which God sees His cre¬ 
ation. 161 The purpose of the creation is God's desire to see Himself 
outside Himself, 162 and this is only achieved through man. In this 
sense, man is the image of the Image of God, the mirror in which the 
Image of God is most perfectly reflected. 

The anthropocentrism of Ibn c Arabi is most explicitly stated in the 

following words from the Insha' al—Dawa'ir . 

Man has absolute perfection both in eternity and in temporal¬ 
ity. God has the absolute perfection in eternity, but He has 
no access to temporality, since He is too exalted. The uni¬ 
verse has absolute perfection in temporality, but it has no 
access to eternity, since it is too low for it. 163 

God cannot have direct contact with the created universe, except through 

man. But man has correspondences both to God through His Names, and the 

universe through its realities. Of course, it is not meant that man is 

in any sense superior to God, because it is God's absolute transcendence 

which prevents Him from enjoying the perfection in temporality, but 

still it is not God but man who is the center of all the existents. And 

this absolute perfection of man is symbolized by Ibn c Arabi with the 

phrase "the Perfect Man." 


16i Fusus, p. 50. 
162 Ibid., p. 48. 
163 Insha', p. 22. 
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CHAPTER II 


MICROCOSM AND MACROCOSM IN ISLAMIC THOUGHT 

In the previous chapter, we have investigated the development of Adam 
speculation is Islam, and we have found that in several interpretations 
of the Imago Dei hadith, the macrocosm-microcosm motif is connected 
with it. In this chapter we focus on this motif in Islam, especially 
the macrocosm doctrine of the Ikhwan al-Safa', and show their influ¬ 
ences on Ghazzall and Ibn c Arabl. 

The macrocosm-microcosm motif has a long history. Rudolf Allers in 
his interesting survey of this motif in Western philosophy distinguished 
six variations: elementar.istic; structural; holistic; symbolistic; psy¬ 
chological; and metaphorical. 1 Although all the six variations are found 
in Islamic thought, we deal in this chapter with the first five varia¬ 
tions. Also we must not forget the following words of Allers after his 
classification. "It is rare that any of these interpretations, with the 
exception of the last named [i.e., metaphorical,] is found in pure form. 
The usual thing is to encounter a number of various combinations. The 
single interpretations mingle and overlap." 2 

Origin of the Microcosm Theory in Islamic Thought 
It is most plausible that the macrocosm-microcosm motif was brought 
into Islam with Pythagoreanism. 3 ShahrastanI in his al-Milal wa al~ . 
Nihal transmits the following words of Pythagoras. 


1 Rudolf Allers, "Microcosmus: from Anaximandros to Paracelsus," Trad- 
itio, 2 (1944), pp. 319-407. 

2 Ibid., p. 331. 

Concerning the microcosm-macrocosm theory of Pythagoras, see ibid., 
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Man stands in correspondence to (muqabala) the entire uni¬ 
verse by virtue of his natural disposition (fitra,) and he is 
a microcosm ( c alam saghlr,) and the universe is a big man 
(ins an kablr.) Therefore his luck (hazz) pertaining to 
the soul and the intellect became more ample (awfar.) Thus, 
whoever improves the soul and refines the character and puri¬ 
fies his conditions (ahwal) can reach the knowledge of the 
universe and the manner (kayflya) of its composition. 4 

It must be noted in this connection that the Ikhwan al-Safa', who 

developed the most elaborate macrocosm-microcosm theory in Islam, is 

generally recognized as the representative of Muslim Neo-Pythagorean- 

ism. 5 

The first who developed this motif in Islam is Kindi. 6 He also 
admits that it is the ancient sages of foreign origin (lit. the people 
who are not of our language, ghayr ahl lisanina) who called man the 
microcosm. Then he continues as follows: 


pp. 341-43, and George Perrigo Conger, Theories of Macrocosm and Micro¬ 
cosm in the History of Philosophy (New York, 1922), pp. 2-3. The ulti¬ 
mate origin of this theory seems to be traced in ancient Iran. cf. 
Albrecht Gotze, "Persische Weisheit in Griechischem Gewande. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der Mikrokosmos-Idee," Zeitschrift fiir Indologie 
und Iranistik, 2 (1923): 60-98, 167-177. 

4 Shahrastani, al-Milal wa al~Nihal, ed. c Abd al- c Aziz Muhamad, 3 
vols. (Cairo, 1968), 2:138. 

s For instance, in Majid Fakhry's A History of Islamic Philosophy Sec¬ 
ond Edition, (New York and London, 1983), the chapter on the Ikhwan is 
entitled "Neo-Pythagoreanism and Popularization of the Philosophical 
Sciences." Seyyed Hossein Nasr says in An Introduction to Islamic Cos¬ 
mological Doctrines (Revised Edition, Boulder, 1978): "The Ikhwan 
claim again and again that they are the followers of the tradition of 
Pythagoras and Nicomachus . . . " (p. 37.) See also I. R. Netton, Mus¬ 
lim Neoplatonists, An Introduction to the Thought of the Brethren of 
Purity. (London, 1982), pp. 9-16. 

6 George N. Atiyeh in Al-Kindi, The Philosopher of the Arabs (Rawal¬ 
pindi, 1966) says that the trend of the small treatise, "On the Soul, 
Abridged from the Book of Aristotle and Plato and from the Other Philos¬ 
ophers," is, in spite of its title, Neo-Pythagorean and Platonic, (p. 
100.) See also C. Baffioni, "La scala pitagorica in al-Kindi," in 
Studi in onore di Franscesco Gabrieli, ed. Renato Traini, 2 vols. (Rome, 
1984), 1:35-41. 
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In him [man,] there are all the forces (quwa) which exist in 
the universe ( al-kull ,) namely, growth ( nama' ,) animality 
(hayawanlya,) and rationality (mantiqiya.) In him there is 
earthness ( ardlya) like bones and similar things; wateryness 
(ma'Iya) like the moistures (rutubat) which exist in it 
like veins and liquid-filled parts ( naqa of veins, the 
stomach, the bladder and other similar parts; the fixed miner¬ 
als (al~ma c adin al-mabniya) and gum ( samgha) like the brain 
and nerves; and air within his interior and hollow parts; fire 
like the innate heat; plants like his hair; animals like worms 
generating in his interior and outside. Natural phenomena 
similar to those which take place in the sublunary sphere like 
rain, thunder, wind, eclipse, rainbow, earthquake and so 
forth, all have similar things in him, . . . And only in man 
are found all these things in their entirety. 7 

The correspondences which are enumerated in the above passage reappear 
in the Ikhwan al-Safa', Ghazzall, and Ibn c ArabI. 8 In the above 
passage, it is said that all the three forces which exist in the uni¬ 
verse are also found in man. Growth is the characteristic of the plant, 
animality that of animals, and rationality that of angels. 9 Therefore 
man comprises plantness, animality, and angelic nature. 

His concept of man as the microcosm is closely connected with the 

motif of self-knowledge. In al-Risala fi Huditd al-Ashya' wa Rusu- 

mitia, he gives six definitions of "philosophy." The one which seems 

to represent his own idea runs as follows: 

Philosophy is man's knowledge (ma^-rifa) of himself. This say¬ 
ing is extremely noble and profound. For example, I say: 

Things ( ashya' ) are either bodies or non-bodies; what are 
non-bodies are either substances ( jawahir) or accidents; man 
consists of the body, the soul, and the accidents; the soul is 


7 Rasa'il al~Kindi al~Falsaflya, ed. Muhammad c Abd al-Hadl Abu 
Rida, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1950-53), 1:260-61. Cf. George N. Atiyeh, "Al- 
Kindi's Concept of Man," Hamdard Islamicus 3 (1980) :39. 

8 Infra, p. 89; pp. 99-103. 

9 Kindi defines humanity (insanlya) as life, rationality, and death; 
angelhood as life and rationality; animality as life and death 
(Rasa'il, 1:179.) As is pointed out by Alfred L. Ivry in Al-Klndl's 
Metaphysics: A Translation of Ya c qub ibn Ishaq al-KindVs Treatise 
"On First Philosophy(fi al-Falsafa al-Vla) (Albany, 1974; p. 141), 
the definition is derived from DimashqI's translation of Porphyry's 
Isagoge. 
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a substance and a non-body; if man knows himself (lit. his 
essence, dhatahu,) he knows the body with his accidents, the 
first accident 10 and the substance which is non-body. Conse¬ 
quently if he knows all this, he knows everything. For this, 
the sages called man the microcosm. 11 

Like all the Neo-Platonists, Kindi separates the body and the soul 
sharply. The soul is of divine nature. However, the relation between 
God and the soul is not explained through the Imago Dei hadith , but 
through the metaphor of the sun and the sunshine. 12 He even compares the 
soul to God. Just as God directs the universe, so the soul directs the 
body. 13 The same comparison is used by Ghazzall in al~Madnun 
al-Saghir, as we have seen in the previous chapter. 14 


Microcosm Theory of the Ikhwan al-Safa 
Kindi's idea of the microcosm found the most eager supporter in the 
Ikhwan al-Safa'. 15 As Conger pointed out, they developed the most 


10 "The first generic accident which is divided into quantity, quality 
and relation, together with the remaining six compound accidents which 
derive from the composition of substance with the three accidents." (D. 
Gimaret's commentary in Al-Kindi, Cinq Epitres (Paris, 1976), p. 60, 
quoting Isaac Israeli's commentary in Altmann and Stern, Isaac Israeli 
(Oxford, 1958), p. 27. 

11 KindI, Rasa'il, 1:173. 

lz Ibid., p. 273. Cf. Atiyeh, Al-Kindl, pp. 100-101. Although W. 
Montgomery Watt in "Created in His Image," p. 45, suggests that there is 
a relation between the passage, "The soul is united with a sura from 
the light of the creator," (Rasa'il, I. p. 276) and the Imago Dei 
hadith, the allusion to the Imago Dei hadith is not clear; 

13 KindI, Rasa'il, 1:74. Cf. Atiyeh, "Concept of Man," p. 39; Cinq 
Epitres, pp. 60-61. 

14 Supra, pp. 47-48. 

15 Kindl seems to be one of the sources of the Ikhwan. For 
instance, the doctrine of the six voices is taken by them from Kindi. 
(Atiyeh, Al-Kindl, p. 36; Netton, p. 30; 48.) Also it is interesting 
to know that the passage of the Rasa'il of the Ikhwan is incorporated 
in the British Museum manuscript of Kindi's Fi Hudud al-Ashya' wa 
Rusumiha (S. M. Stern, "Notes on al-Kindl's Treatise on Definitions," 
JRAS, (1959), pp. 36-37.) Although Atiyeh says in Al-Kindl, p. 146, 
that Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib al-Sarakshl, student of Kindi, was probably 
a member of the IkhwSn, I do not know the ground for his surmise. 
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elaborate doctrine of the macrocosm-microcosm before Paracelsus and they 
put this doctrine at the center of their whole philosophical system. 16 
It is no exaggeration to say that their whole cosmology and anthropology 
are based on this idea, and their influence is extensive on later 
Islamic thought. 17 

The Theory of the Soul 

According to the Ikhwan, all existents are divided into the univer¬ 
sal (al-kulll) and the particular Cal-juz'l ) 18 thus the soul is also 
divided into the universal and the particular soul. The former, which 
is called also "the anima mundi" (nafs al-^alam) is the third from God 
in the successive chain of emanation, 19 just like the famous triad of 
Plotinus. Partial souls (nufits or anfus juz'Iya,) among which are 
human souls, are faculties of the universal soul. The universal soul 
governs the whole universe in the same manner as the human soul governs 
the whole body, 20 although, in the case of the universal soul, it is 
outside the universe. 


16 Conger, p. 48; pp. 50-51. 

17 A. L. Tibawi, "Ikhwan As-Safa and Their Rasa'il — A Critical 
Review of a Century and a Half of Research," in Arabic and Islamic 
Themes: Historical, Educational, and Literary Studies (London,_1976), 
pp. 179-80. Especially concerning their influences on Ghazzali, see 
Susanne Diwald, Arabische Philosophie und Wissenschaft in der Enzyklo~ 
padie: Kitab Ihwan as-safa' (ill) Die Lehre von Seele und Intellekt 
(Wiesbaden, 1975), p. l\ and Margaret Smith's introduction and commen¬ 
tary on her translation of Ghazzali's Al-Risalat Al~Laduniyya, JRAS 
(1938) pp. 177-200; pp. 353-374. 

18 Ikhwan al-Safa', Rasa'il ,4 vols. (Beirut, n.d.), 3:359. 

1 Concerning their system of emanation, see Geo Widengren, "The Pure 
Brethren and the Philosophical Structure of Their System," in Islam: 
Past Influence and Present Challenge, ed. Alford T. Welch and Pierre 
Cachia (Edinburgh, 1979), pp. 57-69. 

2 “ikhwan, Rasa'il, 2\W11 . 
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Sometimes particular souls are further classified in the hierarchical 
order into simple souls ( anfus baslta,) the souls of the genera the 
souls of the species; and particular souls, i.e., the souls of individu¬ 
als. 21 They explain their relations by comparing them to the numerical 
system. The universal soul is like the unit, i.e., the number one, the 
simple souls are like digits; the souls of the genera, tens; the souls 
of species, hundreds; the particular souls, thousands. 22 Elsewhere, they 
explain the lower souls as the functions ( quwa ) of the higher soul(s) 
in the following way. 

When we say "the simple souls," we mean by it the faculties of 
the universal soul, which moves these bodies [heavenly bod¬ 
ies,] directs and permeates them. We call these faculties in 
our writing the angels and the spiritual beings 
(ruhaniyun. ) When we say "the animal souls, the plant 
souis and the mineral souls" ( al anfus al hayawanlya wa 
al-nabatlya wa al-ma^-daniya,) we mean by these the facul¬ 
ties of the simple souls, which move these generated bodies 
(al-ajsam al-muwallada, i.e., the mineral, the plant, and the 
animal,) direct and permeate them . . . When we say "the mov¬ 
ing particular souls" ( al-anfus al-juz'lya al-mutaharrika,) 
we mean by these the faculties of the animal souls, plant 
souls, and mineral souls, which permeate the particular bodies 
[i.e., individual,] move and direct them. 23 

In the above passage, the animal souls, the plant souls, and the mineral 
souls correspond to the souls of the genera, while the souls of the 
species are missing. Also, as is clear from the above passage, the sim¬ 
ple souls are the souls of heavenly bodies, and they are identical with 
angels. 

Although the soul of the human genus is not mentioned in the above 
passage, it is nevertheless the highest of all the souls of the genera, 
and is called "the universal, human rational soul" (al~nafs al~natiqa 


21 Ibid., 3:216. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid., 3:213. 
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al ins'anlya al kulllya.) The term appears in the famous controversy 

between the animals and man before the King of the Jinn, which occupies 

a large part in the middle of the Rasa'il. Here the sage of the Jinn 

speaks of the angels which guard and guide animals. 

There is no genus of animals nor species nor individual, 
whether it be large or small, in charge of whom God did not 
put angels who educate, preserve, and supervise them in all 
their behavior. And this is the greatest mercy, kindness and 
affection from the side of the parents toward their small 
children and their weak issues. 

The angels of the animals in the above passage are the souls of the gen¬ 
era, species and individuals of animals. All the particular souls are, 
if separately considered, angels of the particular things which they 
move and direct. In other words, they can be said to be the guardian 
angels of particular things, although generally the Ikhwan use the term 
"angels" for the souls of the heavenly bodies. Then the King asks him 
who is the leader (ra'is) of the angels (muqarrabun) who are in charge 
of human beings and preserve them and supervise their affairs. The sage 
answers. 

It is the universal, human, rational soul which is the vicege¬ 
rent of God on earth. It was connected with the body of Adam, 
when he was created from dust, and to him all the angels pros¬ 
trated themselves altogether. They [i.e., angels] are the 
animal souls who submit themselves in obedience toward the 
rational soul (al~nafs al-natiqa) which remains up to our 
time in the descendants of Adam, just as the physical shape of 
the body (sura al-jasad al-jismanlya) remains in his 
descendants up to our time. With it they grow and develop, 
succeed, are rewarded and admonished and to it they return 
. . . , and with it they enter Paradise, and with it they 
ascend to the world of the heavens (^-alarn al-aflak,) I mean 
the ascension of the rational soul who is the vicegerent of 
God on earth . 25 


* 11 Ibid., 2:343 . 
2 5 Ibid., 2:343. 
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The universal, human, rational soul is the guardian angel of human 
beings in the same sense that the animal souls are guardian angels of 
animals. It is the generic soul of man, and when it is connected with 
individual bodies of man, it becomes the rational soul in man. 26 Yves 
Marquet interprets this "universal, human, rational soul" as the celes¬ 
tial Adam of the Isma c ills. 27 Although it is called "the vicegerent of 
God on earth," and the prostration of the angels is mentioned, there is 
no dichotomy of the celestial Adam and the terrestrial Adam, nor any 
myth of the fall of the celestial Adam, both of which exist in 
Isma c ilism. 28 The Ikhwan use the Qur'anic Adam only as a symbol of the 
generic soul of man. 

According to Yves Marquet, there is still another term which refers 
to the celestial Adam. 29 This is "the form of forms" (sura al-suwar) 
which appears in the section, "On the Explanation (bayan) of What Is 
Known through the Principles (awa'il) of Intellects," in the first 
epistle of the Fourth Book. In this section, the Ikhwan try to explain 
why men are different in their intellectual ability. One of the reasons 
they mention is as follows. 

All the characteristics (khisal) and virtues (manaqib) can¬ 
not be gathered in one single individual. Because of this, 
they are scattered (furriqat) in all the individuals ( ashr 
ktias) of human being ( insan) with their multiplicity. How¬ 
ever they [individuals] never go outside the form (sura) of 


26 The rational soul here must be one of the Platonic triparite divi¬ 
sions of the soul. Immediately after the passage quoted, they say that 
Iblis who refused to prostrate himself to Adam is the irascible and the 
concupiscent faculties and the "soul commanding to evil." 

27 Yves Marquet, La Philosophie des Ihwan al~Safa' (Algiers, 1973), 
pp. 209-210. 

2 Concerning the doctrine of the celestial Adam in Isma c ilism, see 
Henry Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie islamique . vol. 1 only pub¬ 
lished (Paris, 1964), pp. 65-66. 

29 Marquet, La philosophie, p. 209. 
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the human being, which is one of the forms under the sphere of 
the moon, and the form of forms (sura al-suwar.) Because 
of this, you see him [man] in perfect equilibrium ( i^-tidal) 
in the condition of his innate nature (fitra.) Then his good 
and evil habits (^adat) remove him from this [original equi¬ 
librium,] and they become his [second] nature . . . Know that 
this form [of forms] is the vicegerent of God on earth govern¬ 
ing the animals, the plants, and the minerals . . . This is 
the unitary form, even though its individuals are many. The 
control (hukm) of this form over all the individual men is 
like the control of the form of the soul (sura nafsihi) over 
all the members of the body of one single man. This [the form 
of the soul] governs each member, each joint, each sense of 
his entire body from the day of birth to the day of separation 
[i.e., death.] In this manner, this form [of forms] governs 
all individuals of the human being ( bashar ,) both ancestors 
(awwalln) and descendants (akharln) from the day God cre¬ 
ated heavens and earth. And Adam made of dust (turabl,) the 
father of the human being, has the control and predominance 
(rubublya) in everything which is on earth to the day of the 
Resurrection. "And all the angels prostrated themselves alto¬ 
gether." [15/30] 30 

The "form of forms" can be interpreted as the generic form of man. It is 
the form of man in the Aristotelian sense, that is "humanity," which is 
individualized in each man. And this is also identical with the "uni¬ 
versal, human, rational soul" as Y. Marquet thought-. 

The above contrast between the generic form or soul of man versus 
individual men is expressed by the Ikhwan with the set of terms, "uni¬ 
versal, absolute man" (insan mutlag kulll) and "particular man" 

(ins an juz'i.) Some scholars have considered the term insan kulll 
as the origin of Ibn c ArabI's term, insan kamil. il The set of terms 
appears in the section "On the Essence of the Character" in the ninth 
epistle of the First Book. Here, they first explain that there are two 
types of character: the innate (markuza) and the acquired ( muktasaba.) 
Each individual man has his own peculiar character, but none is endowed 
with all the characters. 


3 “ikhwan. Rasa'il, 3:427. 

31 Nasr, pp. 67-68; Mustafa al-Shaybl, al~Sila bayna al~Tasawwuf wa 
al-Tashayyu*- (Cairo, 1969), pp. 464-65. 
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If one single man were characterized by all the characters, 
there would be no trouble (kulfa) for him to manifest all the 
actions and all the crafts. However, [the universal, absolute 
man] is characterized by receiving all the characters and man¬ 
ifestations of all the actions and crafts, but "the particular 
man" is not. Know that all men are individuations of this 
absolute man. This absolute man is what we pointed out as 
being the vicegerent of God on earth since the day of the cre¬ 
ation of Adam, Father of the human being, to the day of the 
Resurrection. And this is the universal, human soul existing 
in every individual, just as God said, "We did not create nor 
resurrect in no wise but as one single soul" [31/28.] 32 

The similarity of the above passage to the passage of the "form of 

forms" is obvious. Here, "the absolute man" is called "the universal 

human soul," which is the same as "the universal, human, rational soul." 

Therefore Nyberg's and c Abd al-Latif's identification of the "absolute 

man" with the universal soul, i.e., the anima mundi, on the basis of the 

above passage is unfounded. 33 

However, a very similar set of terms, "The universal, virtuous man" 

(insan kulll fadil) and "the particular man" appears in the Risala 
al-Jami^-a, but they are used in a different sense. As already pointed 
out by S. H. Nasr, 34 here the former term refers to the supralunar 
spheres, that is, the "spiritual, luminous, noble world" ( c alam 
ruhani sharlf nuranl ,) and the latter refers to the sublunary 
world. 35 

Like Kindi and other Neo-Platonists, they claim the strict dichotomy 
of the body and the soul. Their union is unfortunate and temporary. It 
is the goal of man to free the soul from the body and the material 


32 Ikhwan, Rasa'il, 1:306. 

33 H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften p. 96; c Abd al-Latlf Muhammad 
al- c Abd, al-Insan fl Fikr Ikhwan al~Safa' (Cairo, 1976), p. 86. 

34 Nasr, p. 68. 

35 Ikhwan al-Safa', al-Risala al-Jami^a, ed. Mustafa Ghalib 
(Beirut, 1974), p. 276. 
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world. 36 However, as it is, man is the synthesis (majmu c ) of the soul 
and the body: "Man is the compound whole (jumla murakkaba) of the visi¬ 
ble, outer body and the hidden, inner spiritual soul." 37 They explain 
the relation between the two through various metaphors; the house and 
the inhabitant, the rind and the core, the fruit and the tree, the rider 
and the horse. 38 Although between the two, the soul is certainly the 
nobler part of man, 39 both the body and the soul occupy special high 
rank among the existents. 

While man is the most perfect of the creatures and the most 
complete of the beings which are under the moon, and although 
his body is only a part of the entire universe, this part is 
the most similar thing to the whole, the soul of man is also 
most similar among the particular souls to the universal soul, 
-which is the anima mundi. 4 0 

Thus man is the most perfect among the creatures under the moon. And 
often they quote the Qur'anic verse, "We created man in the best stat¬ 
ure." (95/4); e.g.: 

The creator created man in the best condition and formed him 
as the perfect form (sura) and made his form the mirror for 
Himself, so that the form of the greater world may be 
reflected in it. 91 

Man, who is the synthesis of the soul and the body, is also the 
intermediary between the synthesis of the higher and the lower worlds. 


3 Concerning the liberation of the soul from the body in the Ikhwan, 
see Geo Widengren, "The Gnostic Technical Language in the Rasa'il 
Ihwan al-Safa'," in Adas do 17. Congresso de Estudos Arabes e Isla- 
micos (Leiden, 1971), pp. 181-203. Although Widengren emphasizes the 
Gnostic influence, this motif seems to be more Platonic or Neo-Platonic. 

37 Ikhwan, Rasa'il, 2:415. 

38 Ibid., 2:379; cf. 2: 459. 

39 Ibid., 2:379. 

t>0 Ibid, 2:476-77. 

4l lbid., 2:462. 
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The human form (sura insaniya,) human constitution ( khilqa 
basharlya) with which rational souls (nufus natiqa) and 
the intellectual faculties (quwa c aqila ) are connected is 
the intermediary between these two worlds [i.e., the supralu- 
nar and the sublunar.] It is connected with the spiritual 
world through the rational soul and the intellectual faculty, 
and with the world of particulars ( c Zlam juz'i,) the lower 
center (markaz safll) through natural matter ( hayitla 
tabl^lya) and bodily form (sura jismanlya.) Therefore, 
we say that it is the synthesis ( majmu C J of the two worlds. 42 

Not only man, but also the human soul itself occupies the middle rank 

(al-rutba al-wusta) among the existents. The existents which are 

higher than the human soul are the Creator, the Intellect, and the 

angels who are pure forms devoid of matter ( al-suwar al-mujarrada min 

al-hayula.) l>z In another place they — like Ghazzali 44 — place man 

in the middle rank between the angel and the animal, 45 although it is 

possible for man to reach the rank of angels by purifying his soul. 46 

Self-Knowledge in the Ikhwan al-Safa' 

The motif of self-knowledge which we have analyzed in the previous 
chapter also occurs very frequently in the Ikhwan. However, while in 
the previous chapter we have treated the concept of self-knowledge as 
the knowledge of God, the Ikhwan's main emphasis is on self-knowledge 
as the knowledge of the universe, and in this way it is closely related 
to the microcosm-macrocosm theory. The idea of self-knowledge as the 
knowledge of God appears only twice in the Rasa'il. Once it appears in 
the answer of the animal against man's boasting of skillful engineers 
and land surveyors. The animal retorts to man that these sciences are 


42 al-Risala al~Jarnica, p. 
43 Ikhwan, Rasa'il, 2:415. 
44 Supra , p. 33. 

45 al-Risala al-Jami^-a, p. 
46 Ibid., p. 157; p. 161; 


278. 


156. 
p. 224. 
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not necessary, what is more important is the knowledge of his own body, 
and quotes the hadlth, "Whoever knows himself knows his Lord." 47 In 
the second case, the Ikhwan affirm that the final aim of natural sci¬ 
ences is the divine sciences ( c ulum ilahlya.) The first level of these 
divine sciences is the knowledge of the substance (jawhar) of the soul, 
and the search for its origin and its primordial condition before its 
attachment to the body and the investigation into its future destiny 
after death. There is no road for man to reach the knowledge of his 
Lord except after he knows his soul (himself.) And they quote the 
hadlth, "Whoever knows himself knows his Lord," 48 

As we have seen in the preceding section, the soul must be purified 
in this world to free itself from the contamination of the body. The 
purification is possible only through knowledge. As in Gnosticism, 
knowledge itself is the salvation. And the knowledge which liberates man 
is knowledge of the soul. However, knowledge of the soul can only be 
attained by man's knowing his body. 49 

The Significance of Man's Creation as the Microcosm 
It must be noted that when the Ikhwan say that man is the microcosm, 
generally they mean the body of man. This means that the human body con¬ 
tains the phenomenal universe, including the heavenly bodies. It is 
because of the wisdom of God that He created man's body as the micro¬ 
cosm, so that man can obtain all the knowledge of the universe by know¬ 
ing his body. This educational purpose of God is clearly stated in the 
following. 


47 Ikhwan, Rasa'il, 1:76. 
48 Ibid, 4:193. 

49 Ibid, 2:379-80. 
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God knows that the universe is large and big, and it is not 
within the power of man to go around the world, so that he may 
see it entirely, due to the shortness of the life and the 
length of age of the world. Thus He saw with His wisdom and 
He created for him a microcosm summarizing the great world. 

And He formed (sawwara) in the microcosm everything which 
exists in the great world. 50 

The Ikhwan explain the above educational purpose of God in the form of 
a parable, which is strangely reminiscent of Campanella's The City of 
the Sun and the medieval ars memoria . 51 A wise king had small sons, and 
wanted to educate them properly before they were to be received in his 
court, because only those of refined character and manners were fitting 
to his court. So the king built a strong castle for them and assigned 
to each one of them a room and wrote down around the room all the sci¬ 
ences which he wanted them to learn, and through which he wanted them to 
refine their character. And he ordered his sons, saying "Look at what I 
painted for you before you. Read what I have written in it for your 
sake, and contemplate what I explained for you, and think over them, so 
that you may know their meanings and thus become wise, good, virtuous, 
and pious." It seems that the paintings and writings on the wall were 
arranged in six levels. On the highest level astronomical science is 
painted; on the second level geographical and geological sciences are 
painted; on the third level, the medical, biological, and mineral sci¬ 
ences are painted and described; on the fourth level, knowledge of 
crafts, professions, and agriculture are described, and cities and mar¬ 
kets are painted to explain business transactions and commerce; and in 
the last level, the sciences of politics are written. Then, the Ikhwan 
explain the metaphors: the wise king is God, his children are the human 


50 Ibid., 2:462. 

51 Concerning the ars memoria, see Frances A. Yates, The Art of Mem¬ 
ory, Paperback edition (London, 1984). 
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beings (insaniya,) the castle he built is the entire universe, the 
rooms are the human shapes (sura al-insan.) The kinds of knowledge 
which are painted are the marvelous composition of his body. The knowl¬ 
edge which is formed in it (mutakawwana) is the faculties of the soul 
and its kinds of knowledge. 52 

As was pointed out, in the Ikhwan's microcosm-macrocosm theory, 
the main emphasis is put more on the correspondences between the human 
body and the universe. The powers and actions of the human soul per¬ 
meate the entire body (microcosm) just as the powers of the universal 
soul permeate the entire universe. The correspondences are very 
detailed and sometimes too fanciful and forced. Correspondences are 
manifold: thus, for instance, the same organ corresponds to various 
things of the universe 53 and, vice versa, the same planet corresponds to 
different organs in different places. 54 Here we can give only the most 
brief summary of these various types of correspondences. First, there 
exist correspondences between the body and the heavens. 55 Then also the 
sublunar world corresponds to the body. Here are included the four ele¬ 
ments (arkan, or ummahat,) three kingdoms (i.e., animals, plants, min¬ 
erals,) each of which finds correspondence in the human body. 56 The 
meteorological phenomena and the geographical features also have their 
equivalents in the body. The following is a typical example. 

52 Ikhwan, Rasa'il, 2:460-61. 

5 3 * • 

For instance, the five outer senses are compared to tax-collectors 
(hushshar) and peddlers/slave-dealers (jallabun) in 2:385; and to 
spies (ashab al-akhbar) in 2:467. 

54 For instance, the sun and the moon are compared to the rational 
faculty (quwa c aqila) and the speaking faculty (quwa natiqa) in 
2:464; and to the heart and the lung in 2:477,479. 

55 Ibid., 2:463-65. 

56 Ibid., 2:466. 
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The structure of his body is like the earth. His bones are 
like the mountains; the marrow in it like the minerals [ores;] 
his belly (jawf) like the sea; his intestines like the rivers; 
his veins like brooks; his flesh like the soil (turab) his 
hair like plants; the part where the hair grows (manbat) like 
the fertile land; the part where no hair grows like the salty 
marshland; the front part from the face to the foot like the 
inhabited land; his back like the ruined land (kharab,) the 
front part of his face like the east; his back like the west; 
his right hand like the south; his left hand like the north; 
his breath like the wind; his speech (kalam) like the thunder 
(ra*-d) his voices like the bolts of lightning (sawa c iq) his 
laughter like the noon light, his weeping like the rain; his 
despair and sorrow like the darkness of the night. 57 

It is interesting to see how the medical, or "pseudo-scientific" corre¬ 
spondences are carried away and shift to almost poetical comparisons. 

A central characteristic of the microcosm-macrocosm theory of the 
Ikhwan is their very frequent use of the city-state metaphor ("the hol¬ 
istic microcosm theory" of Allard.) 58 Sometimes the universe and the 
human body are compared to the city-state. In the former case, the sun 
corresponds to the king. 59 In the latter case, there are two types of 
comparison. In the first type, mainly the architectural structure of 
the city is compared to the body. 60 This is a variation of the compari¬ 
son of the body and the soul to the house and its inhabitants. In the 
second type, the various functionaries of the state are compared to fac¬ 
ulties of the soul. 61 In the first type, the intellect ( c aql) is the 
king; in the second type, the soul. We will examine the details of this 
second type of microcosm theory later in comparison with those of Ghaz- 
zall and Ibn c Arabi. 


51 Ibid. 

58 For instance, ibid., 2:380-395; 459-9; 468-70; 3:216; 219-20; 242. 
59 Ibid., 2:467. 

60 Ibid., 2:380-82. 

61 Ibid., 2:468-72. 
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It is most interesting to note that, at least in two places, the 
Ikhwan seem to indicate that it is not the individual man who contains 
everything in him, but it is the human being in the collective, generic 
sense which contains everything in the universe. 62 

They also try to show the correspondences between various kinds of 
animals and man. 

Then know, oh brother, that animals are many in species and 
every species of them has their characteristics (khasslya) 
which others do not have. Man shares all of them in their 
characteristics (khawass.) 63 

Man is brave like the lion, cowardly like the rabbit, liberal like the 

chicken, stingy like the dog. In this way, they continue the list of 

animal qualities found in man. Then they conclude as follows: 

In short, there is no animal, no mineral, no element, no 
plant, no constellation, no existent (mawjud) whose charac¬ 
teristics are not found in man, and these things which we men¬ 
tioned concerning man are not found in any other species of 
existents in this world except in man. And because of this 
the sages said that Man is alone after all multiplicity just 
as the Creator is alone before all multiplicity. 4 

Here man is compared to God in that both are an all-comprehensive unity, 

although God is before multiplicity and man after it. 

Although the microcosm-theory of the Ikhwan is mainly "structural" 

and "holistic," the epistemological, psychological microcosm theory is 

not entirely lacking in them. In the third part, when they declared 

that man is nobler than the animal in the respect of his composition 

(tarklb,) they continue as follows. 

In the composition of man are united all the meanings 
(ma^anl) of the existents, both simple and compound, which 
have been already mentioned before, because man is the com¬ 
pound of the coarse body and the single spiritual soul. 


62 Ibid., 1:306; 3:427. 
63 Ibid., 3:188. 

6 'Ibid., 2:475. 
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Because of this, sages named man the microcosm and the uni¬ 
verse the big man. When man really knows himself in terms of 
marvels of the composition of his body, fineness of its struc¬ 
ture, and the manners of the actions of the powers of the soul 
in it, and the manifestations of the actions of the soul 
through it, namely firm works and perfect crafts, then he is 
ready to judge (yaqls) all the meanings (ma : anl) of the 
sensibles by analogy with it, and infer from it all the mean¬ 
ings of the intelligibles of the two worlds altogether. 65 

Although in the above passage the epistemological-psychological aspect 

is not well developed, still the term ma^ani (meanings) is remarkable. 


The Imago Dei Motif in the Ikhwan 
Although the Ikhwan often affirm that man is the vicegerent of God 
on earth and has the best composition, quoting the Qur'an, they do not 
use the imago Dei hadith in this context. It seems that they did not 
know this motif as a hadith. The imago Dei motif is used once as a 
quotation from one of the revealed books, in the section "On the Action 
of God whose Action is through His Essence and the Attributes which are 
fitting to Him" in the eighth epistle of the fourth part. It is some¬ 
what strange that the imago Dei motif is not used in the context of the 
macrocosm-microcosm motif, but in the context of the essence-attributes 
doctrine. In this section, first it is said that the intellect is the 
nearest to its Creator and is the action of the Creator, while it is the 
actor in relation to what is below it. Then they continue as follows: 

Since the actor gave his image (sura) and his likeness 
(mithal) to his action which is special to him, and he sup¬ 
ports it [i.e., action] through the power, for the sake of 
which this strength had been created over the actions that 
were before him, 6 the Intellect became a place (mawdi c ) for 
the command (amr) of God and a locus (makan) for His power. 

In some revealed books appeared the words, "God created Adam 
in His image and likeness," and also [in the Qur'an] the words 
of God, "and for Him is the highest example (al-mathal 
al~a*- la) in the heavens and the earth." (16/60; 30/27.) Thus 


65 Ibid., 3:188. 

66 Read li gtiayatiha instead of laha biha. 
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the sages said that in the caused (al-ma^lul) are found the 
traces (athar) of the cause. Thus perfect actions and per¬ 
fect handicrafts began to indicate the wisdom of their cre¬ 
ator. They are related to him, because he is described 
(mawsuf) by them. 67 

In the above passage, it is somewhat ambiguous whether the "actor" 
refers to God or the Intellect. In the first case, Adam is the symbol 
of the Intellect, and in the second, the phenomenal world. Whichever 
may be, the imago Dei motif is quoted here to explain that the created 
things [the caused] are the indicators of their creator and his attri¬ 
butes . 


Macrocosm-Microcosm Motif in Ghazzall 
We have already noted that Ghazzall employed frequently the macro¬ 
cosm-microcosm motif in connection with the interpretation of the imago 
Dei hadith. In this section, I propose to describe this motif in more 
detail. 

In the Imla', the correspondences of the macrocosm and the microcosm 
are stated as follows: 

Whoever looks at the details of the shape (surat) of the 
great universe, divides it into several parts. Adam can be 
also divided in such a way. Each part is similar to the 

other. Thus the universe is divided into two parts. One part 

is outer, and sensible like the world of the mulk the second, 
inner and intelligible like the world of the malakut. Man is 
also divided into the outer, sensible part like the bone, 
flesh, blood and other kinds of sensible substances, and into 
the inner part like the spirit, the intellect, the will, the 
power, and so forth. In another division, the universe is 

divisible into three worlds: the world of the mulk, which is 

outer for the sense; the world of the malakut, which is inner 
for the intellect; and the world of the jabarut, which is 
the middle . . . Thus, man can be divided into corresponding 
parts. The equivalent to the world of the mulk is the sensi¬ 
ble parts . . . The equivalent to the world of the malakut is 
the spirit, the intellect, the power, the will, and so forth. 

The equivalent to the world of the jabarut is the perceptions 


61 Ibid., 4:206. 
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(idrakat) existing in the senses and the powers existing in 
its parts . 68 

In the Madniin al-Saghlr, as we have seen in the previous chapter, 

Ghazzali compares God's control over the universe to that of man over 

his body. (Supra, p. 35.) Then he continues as follows. 

It becomes clear that the form of the heart, as the center of 
the human kingdom, resembles the Throne of God; the brain 
resembles His Footstool , 69 the senses resemble the angels who 
obey God by their nature without being able to resist Him; the 
nerves and the members resemble the heavens; the power of the 
hands resembles the servile nature localised in the bodies; 
the paper, the pen and ink resemble the elements ( c anasir) 
which are the receptive matrices of union, mixture, and sepa¬ 
ration; the mirror of the imagination resembles the Well-Pre¬ 
served Tablet . 70 

The most interesting macrocosm-microcosm theory is found at the begin¬ 
ning of the Klmiya-yi Sa^-adat. This part corresponds approximately 
to the Kitab Shark c Aja'ib aJ-QaJb, in the third part of the Ihya *. 
Ghazzali begins the book with the quotation of the Prophetic hadlth, 
"whoever knows himself knows his Lord," and the Qur'anic verse, "We will 
show them our signs in the horizons and in their souls" (41/53.) Noth¬ 
ing is nearer to us in the universe than ourselves. Therefore, if we do 
not know ourselves, how can we know others? However, to know oneself 
does not mean to know one's physical body, but to know what the self is, 
whence one came, whither one will go, why one came inside the dwelling 
place, for what purpose one was created, what one's happiness and misery 
are . 71 Obviously knowledge of this kind is concerned with the inner 


68 Ghazzali, Imla' in the Ihya' 5:39-40. Concerning the term 
mulk, malakut, and jabarut, see L. Gardet. " c alam," in El . 

69 In the Ihya, 3:5, it is said that Sahl al-Tustari compared the 
heart to the Throne, the breast to the Footstool. See infra, p. 102, 
for the similar comparison in Ibn c ArabI. 

70 Ghazzali, al~Madnun al-Saghlr p. 358. 

7 ‘Ghazzali, Klmiya-yi Sa^adat, ed. Ahmad Aram, (Tehran, A. H. 

1319 Solar.) p. 9. Compare with the similar idea of the Ikhwan (supra, 

p. 86.) 
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self, that is, one's soul. Thus to know oneself is to know one's soul. 

Then, Ghazzall asserts that inside man there are four attributes: 
those of cattle, predatory animals, devils and angels. 72 The first is 
the attribute of concupiscence; the second, that of anger; the third, 
that of wicked cunningness; the fourth, that of the inner reality of 
man, which Ghazzall calls the heart. A little later in the section 
entitled "The Manner of Appearance of the Good and Bad Attributes in 
Man," they are listed again as the four types of human character. 73 Con¬ 
cupiscence, anger, and the angelic character correspond to the Platonic 
division of the soul: the concupiscent; the irascible; and the rational, 
although the devilish character does not have its counterpart in Plato, 
man shares the two former characteristics with the animal. Therefore 
man's reality does not lie in them. 

Man is nobler and more perfect than cattle and predatory ani¬ 
mals. Perfection is given to everything, and that is the goal 
of its rank, and everything is created for that. For example, 
the horse is nobler than the donkey, because the donkey is 
created to carry burdens, the horse to charge in battle and 
the holy war . . . the power of carrying burdens is also 
given to the horse, like the donkey, but the additional per¬ 
fection is also given to the horse, which is not given to the 
donkey. If the horse falls short of its own perfection, it is 
used as a pack-horse; it falls down to the rank of the don¬ 
key. 74 

Although man possesses all the qualities which the animals possess, what 
distinguishes man from other animals is the intellect ( c aql.) And 
because of this, man is given dominance over the universe; and Ghazza- 
li quotes the Qur'anic verse 35/13. 75 However, the devilish character 
misuses this superior faculty of man for evil purposes, contriving plots 


11 Klmiya, p. 

9. 

1% Ib£d., p. 

17. 

1 ‘*Ib£d., p. 

20. 

is lb£d., p. 

21. 
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and tricks. 76 But it must be used to know God and His works and control 
desire and anger. 77 In this lies the real nature of man, that is the 
angelic attributes. Then he compares these four characters to the pig, 
the dog, the devil, and the angel, and says that they are all found 
inside the human skin. The dog and the pig are not despicable and bla- 
mable because of their outer shapes, but because of the attributes of 
anger and concupiscence inside them. Those people in whom concupiscence 
and anger are predominant worship the pig and the dog in reality, and 
offer their service to them. 78 Although they resemble a human being in 
respect of the outer shape, they appear in the real shape of the pig and 
the dog in the dream and on the day of the Resurrection. 79 

Ghazzali asserts that man is created from the outer body and the 
inner meaning (ma c ni~yi batin.) The latter is called nafs (soul,) 
jan (spirit,) dil (heart.) 80 Also it is said that some people call the 
human reality (haqlqat-i adami) ruh (spirit) and some nafs. iX We 
have already seen that in the Mishkat al~Anwar, Ghazzali uses ruh, 
nafs, c aql synonymously. 82 This is most clearly stated in the c Aja'ib 
al-Qalb. Here he analyzes the terms nafs, ruh, qalb, and t-aql. Each 
has two meanings: one refers to the physical object, the other to the 
inner subtle reality of man. In the first meaning, the four words are 
all different, but in the latter meaning, they all refer to the same 


7 *Ihya', 3:11. 

11 KImiya, p. 21. 

li Ibid., p. 17, and the Ihya', 3:11. 
7 9 Kitniya, p. 18. 
sa Ibid., p. 10. 
iX Ibid., p. 11. 

82 Supra, p. 39-40. 
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reality. 83 And among the four, he chooses to use the term "heart" for 
this reality. 84 While the terms, "spirit," "soul," "intellect" are used 
also in philosophy, the term "heart" belongs to the typical Sufi termi¬ 
nology. 85 

Ghazzali compares the anatomical heart to the vehicle (markab) and 
the instrument of the real heart. Then he proceeds to the city-state 
metaphor. The heart is the king (padishah) of the entire body, and 
everything'other than the heart are his followers (taba<■,) his soldiers 
(lashkar) and servants. 86 There are two types of soldiers: the outer and 
the inner. To the former belong all the organs like hands, feet, and 
the five outer senses; to the latter belong anger, desire and five inner 
senses. All these soldiers obey the order of the king faithfully. 

Among them, the members of the body like hands and feet are artisans 
(pishevaran) of the city; Desire, the tax-collector; Anger, the 
police, Reason ( c agl) the minister. 87 All these are necessary for the 
king to govern the kingdom properly. However, Anger and Desire must be 
always subjected to Reason, so if Reason becomes the prisoner of Desire 
and Anger, the kingdom will be ruined and the king will be destroyed. 88 


8 3 Ihya', 3:4-5. 
st, Klmiya f p. 11. 

8 Concerning the concept of the "heart" in Sufism, see Richard Gram- 
lich. Die Schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens, Zweiter Tell: Glaube und 
Lehre (Wiesbaden, 1976), pp. 73-79; and L. Gardet, "Kalb I. Mysticism," 
El 1 . ‘ 

i6 Klmiya, p. 11. 

87 Ibid., pp. 13-15. 

ss Ibid., p. 15. 
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Just like the four kinds of attributes and characters in man, the 
above three functionaries of the state have their origin in the Platonic 
tripartite division of the soul. In the Ikhwan, these three faculties 
of the soul are compared to the leaders of the army. And it is said 
that the irascible faculty must be controlled by the concupiscent fac¬ 
ulty; the concupiscent faculty by the rational faculty (quwa riatiqa) 
the rational faculty by the suprahuman intellect ( c aql.) S9 If we compare 
the above city-body analogy of Ghazzall with that of the Ikhwan, the 
difference easily noticeable is that the latter emphasize more physical, 
medical correspondences. The King in the Ikhwan is the soul (nafs.) 
They also identify the soul with the spirit (ruh.)" Although in Ghaz¬ 
zali the heart is the king, it is equivalent to the soul as we have 
seen before. The minister who specializes in the management of the 
kingdom and the government of the subject is the "faculty of craft" 
(quwa al~siria*-a,) one of the five inner senses . 91 This faculty is in 
charge of the writing of what is thought in the brain, and is localized 
in the hand and the finger . 92 The place of "reason" or rational faculty 
is confused in the Ikhwan. As we have seen above, it is mentioned once 
as one of the Platonic tripartite divisions of the soul. In another 
place, the rational faculty (al-quwa al-^aqila) and the speaking fac¬ 
ulty (al-qiiwa al-natiqa) are mentioned together with the five outer 
senses as the seven spiritual faculties of the soul; the former corre¬ 
sponds to the sun and is localized in the middle of the brain, the lat- 


89 Ikhwan, Rasa'il, 3:389. 
"Ibid., 2:477. 

91 Ibid., 2:471. 

92 Ibid. 
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ter to the moon . 93 Although the qima al-natiqa usually means in phi¬ 
losophy the rational faculty , 94 the Ikhwan strangely take the adjective 
natiqa in its literal sense "speaking," and localize it between the 
throat and the tongue . 95 Both the speaking faculty and the faculty of 
craft are included in the five inner senses. The former is compared to 
the gatekeeper (hajib) and the interpreter (turjuman.) The other 
three are the imaginative (mutakhayyila,) the thinking (mufakkira,) and 
the preserving (hafiza) faculties; they are located in the front, 
middle and back of the brain respectively, and correspond to the boon- 
companions (nudama') of the king . 96 The thinking faculty must be iden¬ 
tical with the rational faculty, since as is mentioned above, the latter 
is also localized in the middle of the brain. 

Ghazzali's concept of five inner senses is more similar to that of 
the philosopher . 97 As we have already mentioned, the outer senses corre¬ 
spond to the spies. They gather information and bring it to the imagi¬ 
native faculty, which corresponds to the postmaster (sahib-e bar id.) 

The preserving faculty corresponds to the one who is in charge of the 


93 Ibid., 2:464. 

94 This philosophical usage is not unknown to them. They say: "When 
[the soul] does the [activity of] growing (namu,) it is called "the 
growing soul" (al-namiya.) When it does [the activity of] sensing 
(hiss) and moving (haraka,) it is called "the animal soul" 

(hayawaniya.) When it does the [activity of] of thinking (fikr) and 
distinction (tamylz,) it is called the rational soul (natiqa.) 

(ibid., 2:410. cf. 2:389). 

9 s Ibid., 2:414, 464, 471. cf. Harry A. Wolfson, "The Internal Senses 
in Latin, Arabic, Hebrew Philosophical Texts," in Studies in the History 
of Philosophy and Religion, ed. Isadore Twersky and George H. Williams, 

2 vols. (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1973), 1: 260-63. 

9 6 Rasa'il, 2:471. 

97 They are the imaginative (khayal,) the thinking (tafakkur,) the 
preserving (hafz,) the remembering (tadhakkur,) and the estimative 
(tawahhum) faculties. (Kimiya, p. 14.) See also Wolfson, "The Inner 
Senses," pp. 267-285. 
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letter bag (khallta-dar,) 9i who takes the letter of information from 
the postmaster, and then at the proper time reports to the minister, 
Reason. Although it is not mentioned here, the other three faculties 
are thinking (tafakkur,) memory (tadhakkur) and estimation (tawahhum .) 99 

Although Ghazzall's main concern is with the heart and the spirit¬ 
ual faculties in man, at least in one section entitled "Marvels of the 
Wonders of God in the Human Body," he occupies himself with medical sci¬ 
ence and correspondences between the body and the universe. The corre¬ 
spondences mentioned here are very similar to those of the J Ikhwan. 

The human body in its summary is a copy (mithal) of all the 
universe, and whatever is created in the universe is found 
inside man. The bone is like the mountain; the sweat like the 
rain; the hair like the tree; the brain like the sky; the 
senses like the stars. To enumerate these in full would take 
too long; but all the genera of the creation have their copy 
in him. 00 

Then he compares the various physiological activities inside man to 
artisans; e.g. the digestive power of the stomach is compared to the 
cook. Then he declares that the medical knowledge of our body must also 
lead to the knowledge of God, that is, the knowledge of the Creator 
through His creation, as we have seen in the previous chapter. Finally, 
he states as follows: 

Nothing is nearer to you than yourself. Someone who does not 
know himself and claims to know other things is as ruined as 
someone who cannot feed himself and claims that all the derv¬ 
ishes of the city eat his bread; that is both improper and 
impossible . 101 


98 According to the Ihya' , 3:10, it is the treasurer ( khazin ,) and 
the tongue is the interpreter (turjuman.) 

"Klmiya, p. 16. Ihya' , 3:10. 

x " Klmiya, p. 29. 

101 Klmiya, p. 30. The Ikhwan write to the same purpose: "When we 
make up our mind to know the realities of the existents ( haqa'iq al~ 
mawjudat ,) we must first begin with the knowledge of ourselves. Since 
they [ourselves] are the closest thing to us. Then after this knowl- 
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Macrocosm-Microcosm Theory of Ibn c Arabi 

Ibn c Arabi uses the macrocosm-microcosm motif very often. However, 
as we have pointed out in the first chapter, his use of this motif is 
basically "epistemological." 102 Since man can know everything in the 
universe, he must have everything in the universe inside him. However, 
the structural microcosm-macrocosm theory is not absent in Ibn c Arabi. 

In this section, we would like to analyze the structural macrocosm-mi¬ 
crocosm theory in Ibn c Arabi. 

In this sense the most interesting work is al~Tadbirat al-Ilahiya 
fl Islah al-Mamlaka al-Insanlya. The entire book is modelled on 
Pseudo-Aristotle's The Secret of Secrets, which deals with the art of 
governing the state. In this book, Ibn ^Arabi teaches us how to govern 
the body, which is considered the kingdom. The book is one of the most 
detailed anthropological treatises of Ibn c Arabi, and the macrocosm-mi¬ 
crocosm motif is predominant all through the book. 

In the beginning of the book, he expounds the general correspondences 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm: 103 what grows in the universe 
corresponds to the hair and the nail; the four kinds of water (briny, 
sweet, rotten, bitter) to the water of the eyes, mouth, nose, and ear 
respectively. Just as the universe is created from the four elements 


edge, we can proceed to the knowledge of other things, because it is 
ugly (qablh) for us to claim [the knowledge of] the realities of 
things without knowing ourselves." (Rasa'll, 3:188-89.) 

102 The term "epistemological microcosmic theories" is used by Conger, 
p. 22. This corresponds to "psychological" microcosmism of Allers, pp. 
330-31. The idea ultimately goes back to Aristotle, De Anima, 3:8 (431b 
21), where he says that the soul is in a way everything. 

10 3 These are four of the seven faculties of the plant soul according 
to the Ihwan. The remaining three are the nourishing, the forming, and 
the growing faculties. ( Rasa'il , 3:193.) These are mentioned several 
times in their microcosm theory, (ibid., 2:382,390,464.) Concerning 
the Hellenistic origin of this doctrine, see Diwald, pp. 87-88. 
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(earth, water, air, fire,) so is the human body created from these four 
elements. The four winds (i.e., winds from four directions) correspond 
to the four physiological faculties (i.e., the sucking, the holding, the 
digestive, the rejecting.) 104 The animals and devils correspond to bad 
qualities, angels to good qualities of man. Just as in the world there 
are invisible and visible parts, in man there are the outside and the 
inside: the former is the world of the sense, i.e., the mulk the latter 
the world of the heart, i.e. the malakut . 105 

As Ibn c Arabi himself admits, these correspondences are in reality 
metaphors and similes (isti^arat wa al-majaz. ,) 106 The following quo¬ 
tation from al-Futuhat al-Makklya clearly shows the method of anal¬ 
ogy, 


Man is in reality a comprehensive copy (nuskha jami^-a) in the 
meaning that in him there is something of the sky in a certain 
aspect, and something of the earth in a certain aspect, and 
something of everything in a certain aspect, but not in all 
aspects ... It cannot be said that man is the sky, or the 
earth, or the Throne, but it can be said that he bears a 
resemblence to the sky in such and such an aspect,' and to the 
earth-in such and such an aspect, and to the Throne in such 
and such an aspect, and to the element of fire in such and 
such an aspect, . . and to everything. 107 

In al-Tadblrat al~Ilahlya, he explains how to find correspondences 

in the following way. 

When your eyes fall upon a certain existent, search for the 
attribute which is dominant over that existent . . . You find 
out that attribute which makes it [i.e., the existent] known 
and indicates it, be it its essential attribute (al~sifa al~ 
nafslya) or its dominant attribute. Then you see the very 
same attribute, and you will most certainly find this attri¬ 
bute in some man, then you apply the name of that which has 


104 Ibn c ArabI, al-Tadblrat al~Ilahlya fl Islah al-Mamlaka 
al-Insanlya, ed. H. S. Nyberg, in Kleinere Schriften, pp. 108-109. 

10S Compare with the theory of Ghazzall (supra, p. 92.) 

106 Tadblrat, p. 109. 

107 Ibn c Arabi, al-Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:328. 
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this attribute to the man, when you observe this attribute. 

For example, in point of stupidity which is the dominant 
attribute of the donkey as compared to other animals, we apply 
to someone the name of donkey, when we see a stupid man. 100 

In this way, Ibn c Arabi enumerates the correspondences between various 

kinds of animals and man who shares their dominant attributes. 109 

Slightly different from the above exposition is the following macro¬ 
cosm-microcosm theory. 110 Here it is said that the world consists of the 
mulk and the malakut. The former corresponds to bodily nature (jisma- 
nlya) and the latter to spiritual nature. Mountains correspond to the 
bones; the sea with its tides to the blood running in the body; sweet 
water to the saliva in the mouth; briny water to tears in the eyes; bit¬ 
ter water to the cerumen in the ear. That part of the body where noth¬ 
ing grows (i.e., hairless parts) corresponds to sterile land. Lakes 
from which rivers branch out correspond to aortae (watln) which trans¬ 
mit (yabuthth) the blood and from which veins ( c urug) extend to the 
rest of the body. The sun and the moon correspond to the spirit and the 
intellect, the changes of the moon to those of the intellectual ability 
according to age. The five revolving planets are the five senses. The 
Throne corresponds to the heart, the Footstool to the breast (sadr). 111 
Paradise and Hell correspond to the heart and the soul respectively, the 
Well-Preserved Tablet and the Pen to the breast and the tongue. The 
five senses are the messengers of the heart. However, the above corre¬ 
spondences are not fixed, rather there are many variations even in the 
same book. For instance, it is often said that the sun corresponds to 


10 *Tadblrat, p. 110. 

10 9 Ibid., p. 110; p. 213. 

110 Ibn c ArabI, Shajarat al~Kawn (Cairo, 1967), pp. 12-14. 

112 It is the idea of Sahl Tustarl apud Ghazzall. See supra n. 69. 
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the spirit, the moon to the soul; 112 or also the Throne corre¬ 
sponds to the imam, which is the spirit; the Footstool to the soul. 113 

After the model of the Secret of Secrets, the main part of Al-Tad- 
birat al-Ilahlya is occupied by the analogy of the city-state and 
man. The king, the sovereign of the city, is the spirit, he is the 
"vicegerent" of God on earth [i.e., the body,] and the imam mubln 114 
which is localized in the heart. 115 The model of the state in Ibn 
c Arabi is more dynamic and moralistic than that of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa and Ghazzali. Here the intellect ( c agl) which is localized 
in the brain, 116 is considered the minister (wazlr) as in Ghazzali; 
however, the soul is the wife of the king. Desire (hawa) is the 
strong, but evil commander (amir,) who has his own minister named Con¬ 
cupiscence (shahwa.) One day he sees the wife of the king, and falls in 
love with her. He employs various wiles to attract her, and finally she 
is enticed by him. Although the king does not realize what is happen¬ 
ing, the wise minister tries to prevent the plan of the commander. One 
day, the king calls her, and the call is not answered; he finally asks 
the minister what has happened. The minister explains the evil plot of 


112 Tadbirat, p. 110. 

11 * Ibid., p. 178. 

11 According to Ibn c Arabi, it is the expression used by Abu 
al-Hakim b. Barrajan. (Tadbirat, p. 125.) Usually the term imam 
mubin refers to the Heavenly Qur'an (Qur'an 36/12.) See Thomas Patrick 
Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (Delhi, 1973), p. 204. 

11s Tadbirat, p. 132. Ibn ‘Arab! says that some P eo P le localized 
the spirit in the brain, and the location cannot be proven through log¬ 
ical demonstration (burhan,) but through revelation (shar : ,) and he 
quotes a hadith gudsl, "Neither My earth nor My heaven contains Me, 
but the heart of My slave contains Me," and a hadith, "He does not 
look at your shapes (suwar,) nor your works, but He does look at your 
hearts" as proof. 

11 6 Ibid., p. 133. 
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the commander, and war breaks out between the army of the king led by 
the minister and the army of the evil commander. 117 

In Sufism, the soul is often considered feminine, because of its 
grammatical feminine gender. 118 Ibn c ArabI quotes the curious idea of 
Ghazzali that the spirit and the soul marry and the body is born from 
them. 119 Also in Sufism there are three levels of the soul: the soul 
commanding evil (nafs ammara bi al-su'i) the upbraiding soul (nafs 
lawwama,) and the tranquil soul (nafs mutma'inna.) 120 Ibn c Arabl 
calls the soul "the place of purification and change" (mahall al-ta'- 
thlr wa al-taghylr .) 1 21 It has the potentiality to be purified and 
also to go wrong, and he quotes the Qur'anic verse, "By the soul, and 
the proportion and order given to it; He has given it the wickedness and 
god-fearingness." (91/7-8.) If the soul answers the call of the com¬ 
mander, Desire, she is called "the soul commanding evil;" and if she 
answers the call of the king, Spirit, she is called "the tranquil soul." 
Thus he incorporates the Sufi concept of the soul skillfully in this 
body-state analogy. Also the motif of the war between the good force 
led by the intellect and the evil force led by the desire is found in 
Ghazzali. As we have seen before, Ghazzali mainly compares Desire 
to the tax-collector, and Anger to the police chief. Although they must 


117 Ibid., pp. 134-38. 

11 Concerning the female character of the soul in Sufism,see Anne- 
marie Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun (London, 1978), p. 269. 

119 Tadblrat , p. 135. cf. Manfred Profitlich, Die Terminologie Ibn 
t-Arabis im "Kitab was a' il as~sa'il" des Ibn Saudakin, Text, Uberset- 
zung und Analyse (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1973), p. 76. 

12 °Concerning the three levels of the soul in Sufism, see Gramlich, 
pp. 71-73. Also see Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam 
(Chapel Hill, 1975), p. 112. 

l 2 l Tadblrat, p. 135. 
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be controlled by the minister. Intellect, they are useful and necessary 
officials of the city-body. However, in the t-Aja'ib al-Qalb of the 
Ihya' , in addition to the above comparison, he uses the following met¬ 
aphor in order to explain the relation between the intellect and the 
desire. 

Know that the body is like the city, and the human intellect 
... is like the king who governs it; the outer and the inner 
perceptive faculties are like his soldiers and helpers. The 
members of the body (a c da') are like his subjects. The 
"soul commanding evil," which is desire and anger, is like the 
enemy who fights with him in his kingdom and tries to destroy 
his subjects. 122 

Then he compares the fight against this enemy to the jihad, and quotes 
the hadlth, "We returned from the lesser jihad to the greater 
jihad." In Sufism, it is common to call the fight against one's evil 
soul the "greater jihad." Although Ibn c ArabI does not use the con¬ 
cept of the jihad there is no doubt that this common Sufi idea influ¬ 
enced him in his detailed description of the war between the intellect 
and the desire. 123 

Ibn c Arabl, like Ghazzall, is not much interested in the anatomi¬ 
cal corespondences between the body and the city. Therefore, his anal¬ 
ogy is concerned with the moral qualities of man. The leaders (quwwad) 
of the army of the king are four in number, who defend the four fronts: 
Fear, Hope, Knowledge ( c ilm,) and Contemplation (tafakkur.) 12 * However, 
the stereotyped correspondences are also found in Ibn CArabl. 125 The 
physical organs of the body (such as eyes, ears, tongue hands, belly) 


122 Ihya 1 , 3:8. 

123 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions , p. 112. See also J. Spencer Trim- 
ingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (Oxford, 1971), p. 139; p. 155. 

1Z! 'Tadbirat, p. 194. 

125 Ibid., p. 185. 
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are the workers ( c ummal) and the trustees (umana') of the treasure 
(mal .) They are levied by the tax collectors, who are the five outer 
senses. They carry their taxes to their chief, the common sense. Then 
the taxes are transmitted successively to the memory ( dhikr ,) the 
thought (fikr,) and the intellect. During the transmission, the taxes 
change their names from the sensible, to the memorable, then to the 
thinkable, and finally to the intelligible. Then the intellect brings 
them to the king, and, finally the king brings them to God ( al-Haqq.) 
What is brought to God is no longer called the intelligibles, but the 
actions (a^mal.) If God accepts them, they are called "the secrets" 
(asrar.) 1 2 6 Here, although in the beginning he uses philosophical, 
epistemological terminology, in the end religious terminology gradually 
intermingles, and finally overpowers it. 

Like the Ikhwan, Ibn c Arabi is ambiguous concerning the five inner 

senses. In the above account, three of the five senses are mentioned. 

In the following passage, the inner senses are localized in the brain. 

Then He built a lofty, overlooking, marvelous promenade (muta- 
nazzah) in the highest place of the city, and named it the 
brain, and opened in it the floors and the apertures for him 
[i.e., the king,] from which he overlooks his kingdom; they 
are the ears, the eyes, the nose, and the mouth. Then He 
built for him in the front part of this promenade a treasury 
(khizana,) which He named the treasury of the imagination, 
and He made it the depository (mustaqarr) of his taxes . . . 

Then He built for him in the middle of the promenade the 
treasury of the thought (fikr,) to which the imaginative 
(mutakhayyalat) ascend, and He built in the back of this 
promenade the treasury of the preservation (hafz) , and He 
made this brain the dwelling place of the minister, who is the 
intellect . 127 


126 Ibid., pp. 187-89. 
127 Ibid., p. 133. 
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At the end of al~Tadbirat al—Ilahlya, the detailed correspon- 
dences between the four worlds and man are found. 128 According to him, 
the universe consists of the Higher World, the world of change, the 
world of habitation of places, 129 and the world of relations, and every 
world contains a certain number of realities (haqa'iq,) forty-nine 
altogether. All these realities have their equivalents in man. There¬ 
fore there are altogether ninety-eight realities. However, there is in 
man the divine secret (al-sirr al-ilahi,) which is not found in the 
universe. Therefore in the entire universe there are ninety-nine reali¬ 
ties, which correspond to the ninety-nine names of God. Although he 
does not explicitly mention it, he said that whoever enumerates them 
enter Paradise, which is the hadith concerning the enumeration of the 
Divine Names. Also he adds that there is the hundredth reality which 
oversees everything, that is the Greatest Name of God. 130 

The Higher World contains twenty Realities: the Univeral Reality of 
Muhammad and its sphere (falak,) which correspond to the subtle subs¬ 
tance (latlfa) and the holy spirit (ruh qudsl) in man; the Throne, 
which corresponds to the body; the Footstool, which corresponds to the 
soul; the Well-Visited House (The Heavenly Ka c ba,) which corresponds to 
the heart; the world of angels, which corresponds to spirits (arwah) 
and ranks (maratib ,)then come the seven heavenly bodies and their 


i Ibid., pp. 210-213. This part is incorporated to Futuhat, (ed. 
Yahya), 2:231-233. Strangely Ibn c Arabl here states that this part is 
the brief summary of the Instia' al~Dawa'ir. 

129 In the Futuhat, (ed. Yahya), 2:231, it is called "the world of 
habitation" (ta^-mir.) 

130 It is believed that besides the ninety-nine Names, God has the 
secret hundredth Name, the Greatest Name. Whoever knows this possesses 
a magical power, cf. G. C. Anawati, "Le nom supreme de Dieu (ism Allah 
al-A c zam,J in Atti del terzo Congresso di studi arabi e islamici 
(Naples, 1967), pp. 7-58. 
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spheres, which correspond to faculties of memory, intellection, anger, 
thinking, estimation, imagination, sense, and their respective locations 
in the body. The world of change contains fifteen realities: the 
spheres of ether, air, water, earth, and their respective spirits, (fire 
is curiously lacking, perhaps in order to limit the number to eight,) 
which correspond to the four humors and the powers of rejection, diges¬ 
tion, sucking, holding; and the seven levels of soil, which correspond 
to the seven levels of the body, i.e., the skin, the fat, the flesh, the 
blood veins, the nerves, the muscles, and the bones. 131 The world of the 
habitation of places consist of four realities: the spirituals (rutiar 
niyiw, lower angels?) 132 which correspond to (spiritual) powers; and 
the three kingdoms, i.e., animals, plants, and minerals, which corre¬ 
spond to the sensible parts, growing parts, and non-growing parts 
respectively. The world of relations consists of ten realities, which 
are nine categories of accidents in addition to "movement," all of which 
are found in man. The divine secret, which is only found in man is the 
prophetic faculty among prophets and saints. This will be treated in 
the next chapter. 


131 The Ikhwan compare the nine spheres of the universe to the nine 
layers of the body: the bone, the marrow, the flesh, the veins, the 
blood, the nerve, the skin, the hair, the nail. (Rasa'il, 2:463.) 

132 The term "spirituals" (ruhaniyun) means the angels in the 
Ikhwan; e.g. Rasa'il. 4:198. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PERFECT MAN AS A SUFI SAINT 

In the first chapter, we discussed the Perfect Man as man in general, 
which is symbolized by Adam created in the image of God. However, some¬ 
times Ibn c ArabI contrasts the Perfect Man with the Animal Man. With 
this contrast he indicates that not all men are the Perfect Man, but 
only certain special chosen men. In this chapter, first we shall dis¬ 
cuss what kind of men are considered specimens of the Perfect Man as 
compared to the Animal Man, and then we shall analyze the theory of 
sainthood in Ibn ^Arabi, and finally trace the historical origin of his 
doctrine. 


Ibn c ArabI 


The Perfect Man and The Animal Man 
Asin Palacios in his "El mistico murciano Abenarabi" 1 collected the 
most characteristic passages where the Perfect Man is contrasted with 
the Animal Man in al-Futuhat al-Makklya. Here all three passages 
will be analyzed. The first passage appears in the long one hundred 
ninety-ninth chapter entitled "On the Knowledge of the Breath of the 
Merciful and Its Secrets." 

When God wanted the perfection of the human constitution (al~ 
nash' a al-insanlya,) He combined (jama^-a) for it with His 
two hands all the realities of the universe, and gave them to 
it, and He manifested Himself to it in all His Names. Thus, 
man attained both the divine image (al~sura al~ilahiya) and 
the creaturely image (al-sura al-kawniya.) He made all the 


1 Asin Palacios, "El mistico Murciano Abenarabi, IV, su telogia y 
sistema del cosmos," Boietin de la Real Academia de la Historia 92 
(1928):739-46. 
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species (asnaf) of the universe vis-a-vis man similar to 
the member of the body vis-a-vis the spirit which governs 
them. If this man leaves the universe, the universe dies 
. . . Now, since man possesses this Divine Name "The Com¬ 
biner" (al-Jami*-,) he thereby corresponds these two presences 
(al-hadratayn, i.e., divine and creaturely) by his very 
essence. Therefore, he became the true vicegerent and manager 
of the universe and its details. If a man does not reach the 
rank of perfection, then, he is an animal whose outer shape 
resembles the shape of man. Here we are concerned with the 
Perfect Man. At first, God did not create of this species 
except the perfect one — he is Adam. Thus God demonstrated 
the rank of perfection for this species. Whoever attains this 
rank is Man who we are referring to, and he who goes down from 
this stage possesses humanity in proportion to where he is. 2 

In the above passage, it is stated that it is only those that have 
attained the rank of perfection who can be called man in the true sense 
of the word, that is, the Perfect Man. Whoever does not reach the rank 
of perfection is an animal who only resembles man in outer shape. 
Through the first man, Adam, God showed the model of perfection, and the 
synthetic nature of man can only be applied to the Perfect Man, 

The second and third passages of Asin Palacios are both taken from 
the three hundred sixty-fifth chapter entitled "On the Knowledge of the 
Station (manzil) of the Collaboration (ishtirak) with God in Determina¬ 
tion (taqdlr.)" 

When God had created the universe with the exception of man, 
i.e., without his synthetic nature (majmii*-,) He modeled his 
form (sura) upon the form of the entire universe. Hence, 
there is no part of the universe which is not in the image of 
man. I mean by the universe everything except God. Then He 
separated man from the universe after He regulated (dabbara) 
it. Thus, man is identical with the regulating command^Cof 
God.] Then God modeled him spiritually (khadwan ma c nawlyan) 
on the Presence (hadra) of the Divine Names. They [i.e., 
the Divine Names] appeared in man as images appear in the mir¬ 
ror to the viewer. Then, he separated him from the Presence 
of the Divine Names after their powers (quwa) have been pro- 
duced in it. He manifested Himself through them in his spirit 
and in his interior. Therefore, the outer aspect of man is 
the creature (khalq) and his inner aspect is God (haqq.) 

This is, then, the Perfect Man, the sought-for object 
(matlub) [of the creation.] Whatever is besides him [i.e.. 


z Futubat, 2:464. 
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the Perfect Man] is the Animal Man. The rank of the Animal 
Man in relation to the Perfect Man is the rank of the nisrias 
[half-human monster] in relation to the Animal Man. 3 

Then Ibn c Arabi proceeds in detail to describe the formation of the 

universe in terms of the four elements. After explaining as far as the 

emergence of the plant and the animal, he concludes as follows: 

When the bodily formation ( al-nash'a al-jismianlya) of the 
plant and the animal was completed, there appeared in it all 
the faculties (quwa) of the animal. He gave it [i.e., the 
animal] [the faculty of] cognition from the faculty of the 
practical soul (al-nafs al-^amallya) . . . For the animal, 
everything it knows about the crafts is not through 
[deliberate] regulation (tadbir) nor through vision (ru'ya,) 
rather its knowledge is intuitive, and it does not know from 
where this perfection ( itqan) and firmness ( ihkam) come to 
it; thus are spiders, bees, and hornets. Man, on the other 
hand, knows that he cannot discover anything except through 
thought, vision, and [deliberate] regulation. Therefore man 
knows from where this comes. The rest of animals know the 
thing, but do not know its source. It is this which distin¬ 
guishes man from other animals and nothing else. This is a 
condition (hala) which is common to all men except the Per¬ 
fect Man, for the Perfect Man adds to the Animal Man in the 
life of this world through the manipulation (tasrif) of 
Divine Names, whose powers he had taken into himself, when God 
had created a correspondence between him and them, after hav¬ 
ing created his correspondence with the universe. Thus God 
made the Perfect Man a vicegerent on behalf of the Great Uni¬ 
versal Man (al-insan al-kull al~kablr ,) who is the shadow of 
God on His creation from His creation. It is because of this 
that he [the Perfect Man] is a vicegerent. And for this rea¬ 
son, they [i.e., men] are vicegerents on behalf of one single 
vicegerent. They are, therefore, shadows of divine lights, 
which correspond to the primordial man (al-insan al~ z asll.) 

These are the lights of Divine manifestations, which come in 
succession upon him from all sides. Therefore, there appear 
for him numerous shadows in accordance with the number of 
Divine manifestations, for every divine manifestation has 
light which yields a shadow of the form of man in the material 
existence (wujud c unsurl .) That shadow, then, becomes a 
vicegerent, and from it come particular, individual vicege¬ 
rents. As for the Animal Man, this is not at all his origin, 
rather his nature is just like the natures of other animals, 
except that he is distinguished from each other by the differ¬ 
entia which constitutes his nature, just as animals are dis¬ 
tinguished from each other through the differentiae which con¬ 
stitute each one of them [i.e., animal species,] because the 
. horse is not the donkey insofar as his constitutive differen¬ 
tia is concerned, nor is the mule, nor the bird, nor the beast 


3 Futuhat, 3:296. 
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of prey, nor the worm. The Animal Man is, therefore, from 
among the totality of creeping animals (jumlat al-hasharat.) 

When he becomes perfect, he is a vicegerent. 4 

This contrast between the Perfect Man and the Animal Man is not limited 

to al-Futuhat al-Makklya, but is also found in Ibn c ArabI's other 

writings. For instance, in the c Uqlat al-Mustawfiz, it is said: 

Since the Perfect Man is in the perfect image, the vicegerency 
and deputyship (niy'aba) of God on earth is fitting to him. 

Let us explain in this station the formation (nash'a) of this 
vicegerent and his station and his real image. We do not mean 
by man the Animal Man, rather man who is the vicegerent. On 
account of his humanity and vicegerency, man deserves the 
image in perfection. Every man is not a vicegerent. In our 
opinion, the Animal Man is not a vicegerent. 5 

The same contrast appears also in the Fusus al-Hikam. 

God subjected (sakhkhara) to him [Adam, i.e., the Perfect Man] 
the higher world and the lower world because of the perfection 
of his image. Just as there is nothing in the universe which 
does not praise God (c.f. Qur'an 17/44,) so is there nothing 
in the universe which is not subjected to him because of that 
[perfection] which the reality of his image gives him. God 
said, "He has subjected to you, as a charge from Him, all that 
is in the heavens and the earth." [45/13. ] Therefore every¬ 
thing in the universe is kept in subjugation (taskhlr) to 
man. Whoever knows this knows this, and he is the Perfect 
Man. Whoever does not know this does not know this, and he is 
the Animal Man. 6 

From the above passages, we can conclude the following points: 

1. Among men only those who have attained the rank of perfection can 
be called the Perfect Man. 

2. The rest belong to the Animal Man, who is different from other 
animals only through his differentia which constitutes his 
nature, just as the horse is different from other animals through 
its differentia. 


4 Futuhat, 3:297. 

5 *-Uqlat al-Mustawfiz, pp. 45-46. 

6 Fusus, p. 199. 
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3. The difference between the Animal Man and the Perfect Man lies in 
the latter's ability to manipulate (tasrlf) the Divine Names. 

In the first chapter it is said that man is created according to the 
Divine Names and also according to the universe. Thus man has this 
double nature. His inside aspect is God, his outside aspect the crea¬ 
ture. However, if one has only the outside aspect, that is, if he is 
not the synthesis of the Divine Names, he is not man in the real sense 
of the word, because he lacks this double nature. He is the Animal Man, 
who is not superior to other animals. 

However, the difference between the Perfect Man and the Animal Man is 
not absolute, because man is in reality created for perfection. There¬ 
fore every man has the possibility to attain the rank of perfection. 

As long as man lives, he has a hope of attaining the attribute 
of "perfection" for which he was created. Whoever tried to 
destroy him tried to prevent him from arriving at that 
[perfection] for which he was created. 7 

Although man is not in actuality the Perfect Man, he has always the pos¬ 
sibility to attain the rank of perfection for which he was created. In 
the next section, we propose to investigate how man can attain this per¬ 
fection. 


The Heart of the Gnostic 

In the following passage of the Fusus al-Hikam, the Perfect Man 

is explicitly equated with the Sufi gnostic (<-arif.)^ 

Since the manifestation of God takes various shapes, the heart 
must also widen or narrow in accordance with the shapes of His 
manifestation. The heart cannot exceed the shapes of his man¬ 
ifestation, for the heart of a gnostic C^-arif,) that is, the 
Perfect Man, corresponds to the station (manzila) of the set¬ 
ting (mahall) of the jewel (fass) on the ring; the setting 
does not exceed the size of the jewel, rather it follows the 
size and the shape of the jewel. If the jewel is round, the 
setting is round; if it is square, or hexagonal, or octagonal, 


1 Ibid., p. 168. 
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the setting is also square, or hexagonal, or octagonal. 8 
Here, the heart of the gnostic is compared to the setting of the jewel, 
and the jewel to the manifestation of God in various shapes. Then how 
should we understand this divine manifestation? 

In al-Futuhat al Makklya, the Perfect Man is said to be the heart 

in relation to the body of the universe. 

Through the Perfect Man appeared the perfection of the image 
(kamal al-sura.) He is the heart to the body of the uni¬ 
verse. The universe is the expression for everything other 
than God. It [the heart] is the Well-Visited House ( al-bayt 
al~ma : mur) of God, since it contains Him. He says in a 
hadlth, "Neither my earth nor my heaven contains Me, but the 
heart of my pious slave contains Me." The rank of the Perfect 
Man in respect of his being the heart lies between God and the 
universe. He named it the heart (qalb) because of its alter¬ 
ing (taqllb) in every shape. "Every day He is [employing Him¬ 
self] in an affair" [55/29,] and in his changing (tasrlf) 
and his capability of changing. Because of this, he has this 
divine breadth (sl c a ilahiya.) 9 

Ibn c Arabl connects the word "heart" with the concept of altering 
(taqllb) and sometimes with "transformation (taqallub.) 10 The Perfect 
Man, the Sufi gnostic, constantly changes the shape of his heart in 
accordance with the changing shapes of God's self-manifestation. Only 
through this constant changing can he receive the totality of the Divine 
self-manifestations. 

For the gnostic ( c arlf) God is the one known who is never 
denied . . . For this reason, He says "for those who have the 
heart (qalb)" [50,37,] i.e., those who know the shapes of the 
transformation (taqallub) of God by changing (taqllb) his 
heart into [many] shapes. 11 


8 Fusus, p. 120. 

9 Futuhat, 3:295. 

1 °The explanation of the term qalb through taqallub is common among 
lexicographers. See Edward William Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 8 
voIs• (London, 1885; reprint ed., Beirut, 1968), 7:2553. This explana¬ 
tion seems to have been derived from the Qur'an, 24/37. 

11 Fusus, p. 122. 
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Ibn c ArabI repeatedly emphasizes that God changes constantly His 
shapes in which He manifests Himself, and he quotes the hadith, "God 
changes His forms in his Self-manifestation . 1,12 He expresses succinctly 
that the Self-manifestation of God never repeats itself, 13 and the Per¬ 
fect Man is the locus of His self-manifestation. 

There is no one among existents (mawjudat) who can contain 
God except [the Perfect Man.] He does not contain Him except 
through receiving [His] image. He [the Perfect Man] is the 
locus of God's self-manifestation. 14 

However, there is the commonly held view that God manifests Himself in 

accordance with the predisposition (isti c dad) of man: 15 

I [God] will present things (al-umur) to you [Ezra] by means 
of manifestations ( z ala tajalll.) Manifestation will happen 
only in accordance with your predisposition (isti^dad,) 
through which intuitive perception (al-idrak al-dhawqiya) 
comes to you. Know that you will not perceive except in 
accordance with your predisposition. 16 

Ibn c Arabi tries to reconcile this commonly-held view with his opinion 

that man receives the manifestation of God by transforming his heart in 

accordance with the shapes of His manifestation. For this purpose, he 


12 Ibid., p. 120. 

13 Ibid., p. 124. Futuhat, 3:282; Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:172. 

1 ‘'Futuhat, 2: 464. 

15 This is an ordinary man's understanding of God. He believes only 
in the particular shape in which God manifests Himself in accordance 
with his latent predisposition. H. Corbin calls this view kathenothe- 
isme mystique. (H. Corbin, L'imagination creatrice, p. 152.) This God 

which is different for each person in accordance with his predisposition 
is called by Ibn c Arabl the God-created-in-belief. He writes: "This is, 
indeed, the God which the slave [i.e., man] creates in his heart, either 
through his theoretical opinion or through his tradition. He is the God 
as the object of belief; (al-ilah al-mu^-taqad) this God varies in 
accordance with the predisposition Cisti c dad) which is present in this 
place [i.e., the heart of each person.]" Then he quotes the words of 
Junayd, "The color of water is the color of its vessel." (Fusus, p. 
220 .) ' 

16 Ibid., p. 168. 
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introduces a distinction between the two types of manifestation; invisi¬ 
ble (tajalll al-ghayb) and visible (al-tajalll al-shuhitdl,) 11 

Through the first manifestation the initial predisposition is given 
to the heart. This constitutes the manifestation of the Divine Identity 
(hitwlya.) 1 * Thereafter God manifests Himself in various visible 
shapes. 

The first manifestation Li.e., that of the Divine Identity] should be 
interpreted through Ibn c Arabi's doctrine of the "unity of existence" 
(wahdat al—wujiid.) This is the manifestation of God's absolute exis¬ 
tence, and does not contain any multiplicity and differentiation. The 
existence of God is immanent in all existents equally. 19 In this 
respect, man is not superior to any other existent in the universe. 


17 Ibid., p. 120. These two types of manifestation correspond to the 
most sacred emanation (al-fayd al-aqdas) and the eternally manifesting 
emanation (al-fayd al-tajjalll al~da'im,) ibid., p. 49, and also to 
the. gifts of the Essence ( c ataya dhatlya) and the gifts of the 
Names ( c ataya asma'lya,) ibid., p. 58. 

ls HiiwIya is the abstract noun of the pronoun huwa (he,) and usu¬ 
ally rendered as "identity" or "ipseity." Nyberg relates this term to 
the expression of Hallaj, hitwa huwa, (Rleinere Schriften, p. 93, n. 

2.) However, in the medieval Arabic translation of Plotinus, to einai 
(existence) is rendered as hitwlya. Hence hitwlya seems to be a syno¬ 
nym of wujitd (existence); cf. S. Pin§s, "Les Texts arabes dits plotin- 
iens et le courant porphyrien dans le neoplatonisme grec," Le Neopla- 
tonisme, Colloques Internationaux du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique (Paris, 1971), pp. 305-307; p. 313. Thus the hitwlya of 
God means His Existence, that is, the Absolute Existence. It must be 
also noted that in Ibn c Arabi the Divine Essence (dhat) is identical 
with the Absolute Existence. (Affifi, The Mystical Philosophy, p. 5.) 
Therefore, the hitwlya of God can be also interpreted as "the unknowa¬ 
ble incommunicable Essence of God." (ibid., p. 12; p. 24, n. 1.) 
According to T. P. Hughes, some Qur'anic commentators have supposed the 
word Hit (i.e. hitwa) to stand for the exalted name of God, the ism 
al'a^-zam, which is only known to God. (T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of 
Islam [Delhi, 1973], p. 181.) However, as for the hitwlya as the 
translation of the Greek world to einai, it might have been derived from 
the Syriac copula hwa (to be,) not from the Arabic pronoun hitwa. 

19 "Were it not for the permeation (saryan) of God, by means of His 
form (sitra,) in all existents, the universe would have no existence, 
just as, were it not for the intelligible, universal realities, no pred¬ 
ication (hukm) would be manifest in concrete existents (mawjitd 
taynlya.)" (Fusus, p. 55.) 
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The second manifestation is that of the Divine Names. In this mani¬ 
festation, God manifests Himself in various shapes of the universe 
according to the latent predisposition of each existent. In other 
words, the Divine Names manifest themselves as the realities of the 
existents in the universe. In the case of man, God manifests Himself in 
his heart as the God-created-in-his-belief ( al~Hagq al-makhluq fl 

■v 

al~i z tiqad.) 20 It means that man knows and sees God in one of the 
Divine Names peculiar to him. This God is in reality his own self 
reflected in the mirror of Divinity. 21 However, if one believes only in 
the God-created-in-his-belief, he cannot be said to be the synthesis of 
all the Divine Names, because he restricts the infinite possibilities of 
the manifestation of God to one particular shape, and denies His mani¬ 
festation in other shapes. 

He who restricts God [to the God-created-in-his-belief] denies 
Him in other beliefs, affirming Him only when He is manifest 
in his own belief. He who does not restrict Him thus does not 
deny Him, but affirms God in every shape of His manifestation, 
worshipping Him in His infinite shapes, since there is no 
limit to the shapes in which He manifests Himself. 22 

God is manifest in every created being and in every concept. 23 The gnos¬ 
tic is the one who seem God in everything, 24 and worships Him in the 


20 See supra, n. 15, and Corbin, L'imagination creatrice, pp. 151-54. 

21 Fusus, pp 61, 113, 184. 

22 Ibid., p. 121. 

2% Ibid., p. 73. 

2It Ibid., p. 192. Ibn c ArabI also writes: "The perfect gnostic 
(al-^arif al~mukammal) is the one who sees every object of worship 
(ma^-bud) as the locus of the manifestation (majalli) of God in which 
He is worshipped. For this reason, they name it a God (alih,) although 
its particular name might be stone, tree, animal, man, or angel." 

(ibid., p. 190.) "If one understands the meaning of Junayd's words, 

'The color of water is the color of its vessel,' he would allow every 
believer his belief, and know God in every form and belief." (ibid., p. 
226.) Thus the gnostics' understanding of God transcends kathenothe- 
isme mystique, (supra, n. 15.) "II semble que pour Ibn c ArabI, une 
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infinite shapes of His manifestation. 

Ibn c Arabi contrasts the heart with the intellect (^agl) as an 
instrument to know God. 25 The latter restricts and tries to define God 
within the framework of the God-created-in belief. It is the instrument 
used by theologians and philosophers. But the heart of the gnostic 
accepts every shape of God's manifestation by changing its own shape. 

In this way the totality of the Divine Names are manifested in him. As 
we have seen in the first chapter, this totality, that is, the synthesis 
which Adam, the Perfect Man possesses, characterizes human existence, 
and gives man the rank of the vicegerent of God on earth. On the other 
hand, those who limit God's manifestation to one particular shape, that 
is, to one particular Divine Name, cannot be said to realize this 
synthesis. In this respect, they are not different from animals. Only a 
Sufi gnostic, who sees the manifestation of the Divine Names in every 
existent of the universe, can be called the Perfect Man. 

In the next section, we deal with Ibn c ArabI's theory of sainthood, 
and its difference from prophethood. 

Sainthood and Prophethood 

In the hundred sixty-seventh chapter of the Futuhat, Ibn c Arabi 

expresses the rank of Perfection as vicegerency conferred on Adam: 

Know that as for the desired perfection (al-kamal al- 
matlub) for which man is created — that is, vicegerency — 

Adam attained it through divine providence ( c inaya ilahfya.) 

This (i.e., vicegerency) is more particular (akhass) than 
messengership (risala) of messengers, because not every mes- 


explication inverse de ce 'Kathenotheisme mystique' vaille prefe¬ 
rence quand il s'agit du gnostique C^-arif.) Ce n'est pas le coeur qui 
donne sa 'couleur' a la Forme qu'il repoit, mais inversement le coeur 
du gnostique 'se colore' a chaque instant de la couleur, c'est-a-dire 
de la modalite de la Forme sous laquelle l'Etre Divin s'epiphanise a 
lui." Corbin, L'imagination creatrice, p. 152. 

25 Fusiis, p. 122. 
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senger is vicegerent. The rank of messengership lies espe¬ 
cially in transmission (tabllgh) ... He (i.e., the 
messenger) does not have (his own) domination (tahakkum, 
i.e., autarchic action); he has only legislation (tashrl c ) 
of ordinance (hukm) from God ... If God gives him dominion 
over those to whom he was sent, then this is [the case of] the 
appointment of a vicegerent (istikhlaf) and vicegerency 
[i.e., in this case he is both the messenger and the vicege¬ 
rent.] Not every one who is sent [as messenger] has dominion. 

When he is given the sword and carries out actions, at that 
time he possesses perfection and manifests the sovereignty 
(sultan) of the Divine Names . . . When he shows dominance 
without prophethood (nubuwa,) then he is a king (malik,) not 
a vicegerent. No one is vicegerent [in the real sense of the 
word] except those whom God appointed vicegerent over His 
slaves. Those who are elected by people, acknowledged by 
them, and appointed by themselves over themselves are not 
vicegerents. This [the true vicegerency] is the rank of per¬ 
fection. It is permitted for souls to make efforts to obtain 
the station (maqam) of perfection. But it is not [allowed] 
for them to make efforts to obtain prophethood. Vicegerency 
may be obtainable (muktasaba,) but prophethood is not obtaina¬ 
ble. 26 

In the above passage, three important concepts, "vicegerency," "mes¬ 
sengership," and "prophethood" are used. The first term "vicegerency" 
is the rank of perfection, and the vicegerent corresponds to the Perfect 
Man symbolized by Adam. In the c Uqlat al~Mustawfiz it is said: 

God made them vicegerents (khala'if) after there had been a 
vicegerent [i.e., Adam.] Every perfect one (kamil) is a 
vicegerent. There is no period which lacks a perfect one. 

There is no lack of a vicegerent and an Imam. The earth is 
never devoid of manifestation (zuhur) of the Divine image. 27 

Although it is said that vicegerency is more special than messengership 
and that all messengers are not vicegerents, still not all vicegerents 
are messengers either. 28 If this were the case, there would be no 
vicegerents after Muhammad. Ibn c ArabI must mea.n that vicegerents are 
more chosen and higher than messengers: the latters only transmit mes¬ 
sages, while the formers have the power to judge and rule. However, 


Z6 Futuhat, 2:272. 

27: Uqlat al-Mustawfiz, p. 97. 
2s Futuhat, 2:72. 
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those who have only dominion and do not have prophethood are not vicege¬ 
rents, but secular kings. Therefore, the real vicegerent, the Perfect 
Man, must have both dominion and prophethood. However, it is also 
clearly stated that prophethood is unobtainable. 29 How can one obtain 
the rank of perfection, that is vicegerency, without obtaining prophet¬ 
hood? This difficulty can be only solved when we distinguish two types 
of prophethood, that is, the prophethood which is obtainable after 
Muhammad, and the prophethood which is impossible to obtain after 
Muhammad. 

Ibn c ArabI does, in fact, distinguish two types of prophethood: gen¬ 
eral prophethood (al-nubuwa al-^-amma) and the prophethood of legisla¬ 
tion (nubuwa al-tashri^.) 30 The former is also called absolute proph¬ 
ethood (al-nubuwa al-mutlaqa) 31 and the prophethood of [divine] 
instruction (nubuwa al-ta^rlf.) 32 The latter is identical with messen- 
gership (risala.) 33 

Messengership is not general, but particular in two points. First, 
the law (shar c ) which a messenger brings is intended for the whole com¬ 
munity, therefore it is limited by the community's ability to understand 
it and also by their need. 


29 Ibid. 

30 Futuhat, 2:3,24,256. Concerning the doctrine of Ibn c Arabi's 
theory of prophethood and sainthood, see Michel Chodkiewicz, Le Sceau 
des saints: Prophetie et saintete dans La doctrine d'Ibn Arabi (Paris, 
1986), pp. 65-78. Unfortunately it was too late for me to make full use 
of this important book in my present study. 

3l Futuhat , 2:19,53. 

32 Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:265-6. 

33 Ibn c Arab! sometimes seems to differentiate the two at least in 
manner of speech, e.g., "Messengership and prophethood — I mean the 
prophethood of legislation an its messengership — come to an end 
(tanqati c ani.)" (Fusits, p. 62). However, nowhere does he explain 
differences between them. 
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Know that messengers, as [the qualification of] messengers, 
not [as the qualification of] saints (awliya’) and gnostics 
( t ari£un) are in accordance with the levels (maratib) on 
which their communities (umam) are; the knowledge ( c ilm) with 
which they are sent is in accordance with the need of their 
respective communities; no more and no less. Some communities 
are superior to others. Therefore, some messengers are 
superior to others in knowledge of transmission (irsal) in 
accordance with the degree of superiority of their communi¬ 
ties . 34 

Then he quotes the Qur'anic passage, "Those messengers to some of whom 
we gave preference over others." (2:253.) 

Secondly, the knowledge which messengers bring only concerns the per¬ 
mitted and the prohibited. They are only applicable to this world (al- 
dunyb), however, they lose their applicability in the next world. 35 The 
prophethood of legislation came to an end with Muhammad, and after him 
no one can add to nor cancel the laws which he brought. 36 What is left 
after him is the general prophethood without legislation. It is this 
general prophethood which is called "sainthood" (walaya.) 

Know that sainthood (walaya) is the general C z amm,J compre- 
. hensive (muhlt) sphere. Therefore it was not cut off. It 
[sainthood] has [the function of] general transmission (inba' 
c amm.) As for the prophethood of legislation and messenger- 
ship, they are ended. It is ended with Muhammad. There is no 
prophet after him . . . However, God is kind to His servants, 
and left the general prophethood which does not have the 
[function of] legislation. 37 

The general prophethood has the function of receiving the divine knowl¬ 
edge directly from God, as its other name "prophethood of divine 
instruction" indicates. 

It is possible that this saint is given the. knowledge of 
[divine] secrets which was given to the prophets, because this 
does not belong to the characteristics of prophethood. The 


3 4 Fusiis, p. 132. 

3 s Futuhat, 2:256. 

36 Fusus, p. 132. 

37 Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:265-66. 
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lawgiver (shari c ) does not interdict this gate to his commu¬ 
nity. Rather, he [Muhammad] said, "if there are in my commu¬ 
nity those who are spoken to by God (muhaddathun,) then 
c Umar is among them." Thus, the Prophet affirmed that there 
are those who are spoken to by God among those who are not 
prophets. What is spoken by God to such a man is outside the 
legislation (tashriO of legal judgments (ahkam) concerning 
the allowed (halal) and the prohibited (haram,) because 
this [i.e., legislation] is among the characteristics 
(khasa'is) of prophethood of legislation (nubiiwa al-tasbr 
rl c .) Rather, it permeates (saryan) [all] the slaves of 
God, both in messengers and saints, in the followers and the 
followed. 38 

The knowledge given by God without any intermediary to saints is dif¬ 
ferent from the knowledge given to messengers with the intermediation of 
angels. 39 Ibn c Arabi often uses the story of Khadir and Moses in the 
Qur'an as an example. Khadir, the saint, is given by God the most 
secret knowledge ladunnl,) which is beyond the understanding of 

Moses, the messenger. 40 However, from this, Ibn c ArabI does not draw 
the conclusion that saints are, therefore, superior to messengers, 
because messengers receive not only the sacred laws through the angels, 
but also divine knowledge which does not concern the sacred laws, 
directly from God. 

The messenger does not take this judgement (hukm) except 
through descent of the ruh al-amln [i.e,. the Angel 
Gabriel] on his heart or through an image (mittial) in his 
witnessing, in which the angel takes on the likeness of man 
. . . When prophethood and also messengership had been 
declared impossible after the Messenger of God, this person 
[i.e., the saint] has [divine] instruction (ta c rlf) about the 
Muhammadan Law over him in the sensible world. If there is 
[a saint] in the period of legislation, just as there is 
[Khadir], in the period of Moses, the divine judgement would 
appear to this saint as it appeared to Khadir, without 
intermediacy of an angel, rather from the presence of proxim¬ 
ity (hadra al-qurb.) Both prophets and messengers have 
[also] the presence of proximity just as saints have. How¬ 
ever, they [i.e., messengers] do not have legislation from the 


3 a Ibid., 

P- 

251. 

3 9 Ibid., 

pp, 

, 364-65 

40 Ibid ., 

P- 

365. 
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presence of proximity, they only have legislation through the 
angel. 41 

In other words, prophets and messengers are all saints and receive 
both the sacred law and divine gnosis. The concept of sainthood con¬ 
tains in it prophethood of legislation, i.e., messengership, which is 
why sainthood is said to be more general and comprehensive. 

Know that sainthood is comprehensive (muhlta) and general 
( c amma.) It is a great circle (da'ira.) Within its charac¬ 
teristic (hukm) is that God entrusts whomsoever of slaves He 
wishes with prophethood. This is one of the characteristics 
(ahkam) of sainthood. He may entrust him with messenger- 
ship. This is also one of the characteristics of sainthood. 

Every messenger must be a prophet, and every prophet must be a 
saint. Therefore, every messenger must be a saint. Messen¬ 
gership is a particular station in sainthood . . . The real¬ 
ity (hagiga) of messengership is the transmission (iblagh) 
of words from a speaker to a listener; therefore this is a 
[transitory] condition (hal,) not a [permanent] station 
(magam.) It does not have permanence (bags') after the 
transmission is executed, although it can be renewed (tatajad- 
dad J 42 

Therefore, if some Sufis say that saints are superior to messengers, it 

must be understood that within one and the same person, the function of 

sainthood is higher than that of messengership, because they are not 

referring to two different persons. 

If you see the prophet speak about matters outside legisla¬ 
tion, he is speaking as (min hayth) a saint and a gnostic 
(t-arif.) Therefore, his station as a knower ( : alim) is more 
complete (atamm) and more perfect than his station as a mes¬ 
senger and a possessor of legislation and the sacred law-. If 
you hear one of the people of God (ahl Allah) say, or it is 
reported to you that he said that the saint is above the 
prophet and the messenger, he who says this only wants to 
express what I mentioned above, namely he means with this 
[what is] in one person: he means that the Prophet as a saint 
(min hayth hiiwa wall) is more complete than as a prophet and 
a messenger. 43 


41 Ibid., pp. 364-66. 
‘ >1 Futuhat, 2:256-57. 
43 Fusus, p. 135. 
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However, there still remains the question of superiority between the 
Prophet and saints. Ibn c Arabi continues the above quotation as fol¬ 
lows : 


It is not that the saint who follows him [Muhammad] is higher 
than him. Indeed, the follower ( tabi O can never reach the 
one who is followed ( matbu c ) insofar as he is a follower of 
him . 4 4 

The saints who follow the sacred law brought by Muhamad can never reach 
the rank of Muhammad. Obviously the saint who has also the function of 
legislation is higher than those without it. However, according to Ibn 
CArabi, the saints follow the sacred law brought by Muhammad only in 
the outer sense. In the inner sense, they receive the same knowledge as 
the Prophet from the same source, i.e., from God. In this sense, they 
are equal in rank. 

God has on earth His vicegerents (khalaif) ; they are the mes¬ 
sengers. As for the vicegerency of the present day, they are 
[vicegerents] of the prophets, but not of God. They do not 
govern ( yahkumiina) except through the laws which the Messen¬ 
ger gave them; they do not go outside this law. However, here 
is a subtle point (daqlqa) which only people like us know. 

This [subtle point] concerns [the manner of] receiving the law 
brought by Muhammad through which they govern. The vicege¬ 
rents of the prophet are those who take the authority (hukm) 
through transmission from him [i.e., Muhammad] or through 
ijtitiad, whose basis is also transmitted from him. However, 
among us, there are those who receive it from God. Then he 
[such a man] is a vicegerent of God through this selfsame 
authority. The source (madda) [of his authority] is the same 
source from which the Prophet took his authority. Such a man 
outwardly (fi al-zahir) follows [the Prophet,] because he 
has no contradiction in his judgment (hukm) [against the 
sacred Law] . . . he is with regard to what he knows concern¬ 
ing the manner (sura) of reception is special (mukhtass) 

(mukhtass) and in complete agreement [with the prophets] 

. . . Thus [the manner in which] the vicegerent receives from 
God is the same as that of the messenger. We say of him [such 
a man] in the esoteric expression (bi lisan al—kashf) "the 
vicegerent of God" and in the esoteric expression (bi lisan 
al-zahir) "the vicegerent of the messenger of God." 


44 Ibid. 

45 Ibid., pp. 162-63. 
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Although Ibn c ArabI is very cautious about the problem of superiority 
between saints and prophets, it can be seen in the above passage that he 
is very clear about saints' superiority to those religious scholars who 
receive the judgements only through the transmission from Muhammad. 

Of course, Ibn c Arabl does not deny the value of religious scholars, 
because they also preserve the knowledge of the prophets through the 
intermediary of transmitters. They are the preservers of the legal 

i 

judgements of Muhammad (hafiza al-hukm al-nabawl,) while saints are 

the preservers of the prophetic condition (hafiza al-tial al-nabawl) 

and the secret knowledge ( c ilm ladunni.) 

In the hadlth it is said that the knowers ( c ulama') of this 
community are the prophets of Israelites. They [i.e., the 
prophets] preserved for them [i.e., Israelites] the sacred 
laws (shara'i c ) of their messengers and carried them out 
among them. The same is true of the knowers of the companions 
(satiaba) [of the Prophet,] of the followers, and of the 
followers of the followers . . . But the other group of know¬ 
ers of this community preserve for the community conditions 
(ahwal) of the Messenger and the secrets of his knowledge 
( c ulum.) The secrets of the preservers of the judgement 
(hukm) [of the Prophet] stop (mawqufa) at the Footstool (kur- 
si) of the two Feet (qadamayn,) since they do not have a 
prophetic condition which gives them a divine secret, nor do 
they have the mystic knowledge ( c ilm ladunni.) The secrets 
of the preservers of the prophetic condition and the mystic 
knowledge as compared to knowers and preservers of the proph¬ 
etic judgement only stop at the Throne and the Dark Cloud 
( c ama r ) or they do not stop at all. 46 

Although both religious scholars and saints are preservers of the 
prophetic knowledge, the knowledge of the saints is higher and more cer¬ 
tain than that of the religious scholars. Ibn c Arabl emphasizes the 
superiority of the saints' knowledge on two points; the problem of the 
authenticity of the hadlth and the application of anthropomorphic 
expressions to God. The hadlth scholars judge the authenticity of a 
hadlth on the basis of the continuity of isnad and the reliability of 


l>6 Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 2:361. 
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the transmitters. This is a mechanical procedure and there is no inner 
religious consideration for its content. However, Ibn c Arabl gives 
priority to direct divine instruction for determining the authenticity 
of hadlth. Even if all the hadlth scholars declare a hadlth to be 
true, it is false when God instructs a saint that it is false. The 
judgement of hadlth scholars is ultimately human judgement, and falli¬ 
ble, while the judgement of saints is divine judgement, and infalli¬ 
ble.” 

Secondly, Ibn c Arabi defends the saints' use of such anthropomorphic 
expressions as "laughter," "surprise," "smile," "anger," "hesitation," 
"hatred," "love," and "desire" in regard to God. Because these expres¬ 
sions appear in hadlths, and also these expressions come to the saint 
directly from God in the same manner as they come to the prophet, it is 
unjust to blame the saint and believe in the words of the prophet . 48 
This apologia is obviously addressed to theologians who tried to avoid 
any. trace .of anthropomorphism concerning God. And Ibn c Arabi expresses 
his anger toward these religious scholars hostile to Sufism. 

Where is your justice (insaf)? Does justice exist among 
jurists, rational thinkers (ashab al~afkar) who are the 
pharaohs to the saints and Anti-Christ to the pious slaves of 
God ? 49 

Also in al-Futuhat al-Makklya, there are numerous places where 
Ibn c Arabi criticizes the intolerance of conventional religious schol¬ 
ars ( c ulama r al~rusum.) He especially attacks the jurists, who flat¬ 
ter the rulers by employing various legal tricks . 50 


47 Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 2:358-59. 

. 48 Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:250. 

49 Ibid p. 251. 

S0 For instance, Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 4:263-77; Futuhat, 
3:335-36. cf. Mahmud Qasim, Al-Khayal fl Madhhab Muhyi al~Dln Ibn 
c Arabl (Cairo, 1969), pp. 100-107. 
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Ibn c ArabI emphasizes again and again that the knowledge of the 
saints is based on direct personal experiences, therefore, it is infal¬ 
lible. For instance, in al-Tadbirat al-Ilahlya, it is explained in 
the following manner. 

If someone scares you away from the Way, saying to you, "Ask 
the people of the Way to show the proof (dallD and demon¬ 
stration Cburhan) for the divine secrets ( asrar ilahiya) 
which they speak about," then ask him back, saying "What is 
the proof for the sweetness of honey? What is the proof for 
the pleasure of sexual intercourse and its like? Inform me 
about the essence of this thing." Then he can only say that 
this is a kind of knowledge which can be obtained only through 
direct experience (dhawq,J it does not fall under any defini¬ 
tion, and it cannot be proven. Then say to him, "This is like 
that." 51 

Ibn c Arabl proceeds to give the following parable for the infalli¬ 
bility of the knowledge of the saints: A certain person built a house by 
himself, and did not allow anyone to see its inside, but rumor about the 
house was spread abroad, and people learned about it. The owner of the 
house chose one of his friends, took him inside, and showed it to him. 
When the chosen one left the house, he told the people what he saw 
inside it. In this case, it is absurd to ask him for the proof and dem¬ 
onstration for his story. One should simply believe what one has been 
told and wish that some day, he also would have the opportunity to enter 
the house and see its inside with his own eyes. And Ibn c Arabi con¬ 
cludes that the secret knowledge (*- ilm ladunril) which God conferred 
upon Khadir, and also upon the saints is of this kind, and those who 
cannot have direct experience of it can do nothing but believe. 52 


51 al-Tadblrat al-Ilahlya, p. 114. 
52 Ibid., pp. 114-15. 
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Like Tirmidhi, Ibn c Arabi classifies the saints according to a 
hierarchical order. 53 His classification is much more complicated and 
extensive. First, he distinguishes the classes of the saints into those 
whose number is fixed at any given time and those whose number varies 
according to the ages. 5A The number of saints who belong to the first 
'category is five hundred and eighty-nine, and there are thirty-five 
classes, beginning from the one qutb, followed by the two imams, the 
four awtad (pegs,) and the seven abdal (substitutes) and so on. Here, 
however, we would like to examine two classes of the saints which belong 
to the second category, namely the muqarrabun 55 and the afrad, 56 
because they seem to realize Ibn c Arabi's idea of sainthood best. 

The muqarrabun are placed between the prophets who bring the Law and 
the siddlqun 57 who believe in the words of the prophet and attain the 
knowledge of tawhld which the prophet brought. 58 They believe only 
through the light of faith ( niir al-iman) without receiving any direct 
revelation from God. On the other hand, the muqarrabun acquire the 


53 The most extensive classification is found in the Futuhat, 

2:6-23. Some of these classes are treated in Chodkiewicz, Le Sceau des 
saints, pp. 129-143. 

5 ‘'Ibid., p. 41. 

55 The other name is ahl al-qurba (the people of proximity.) Their 
description is found in the Futuhat, 2:24-25,41. The term muqarra-^ 
bun appears in the Qur'an (e.g., 56/11, 88.) According to Ibn ^Arabi, 
the term manzil al-qurba (the station of proximity) was first introduced 
to Sufism by Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami. (al~Jawab al-Mustaqim, 
in Tirmidhi, Khatm, p. 144.) However, muqarrabun and ahl al-qurba as 
designation of Sufi saints already appear in Tirmidhi. See Khatm, p. 
359. 

56 The singular form fard (individual) is one of the Names of God 
(Futuhat, [ed. Yahya,] 4:246). 

57 The word siddiq occurs in the Qur'an (e.g., 4/69; 57/19). Also^ 
it is the nickname of Abu Bakr. For the use of this term in Tirmidhi, 
see infra, p. 133. 

58 Futuhat, 2:24, 41. 
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knowledge of tawhid directly from God, guided by the light of knowl¬ 
edge (niir al-^ilm,) just like the prophets. In other words, their 
knowledge of God does not depend on the teachings of the prophets. 

Then, he affirms that knowledge is higher than faith, quoting the Qur'- 
anic verse, "God witnesses that there is no God but He, and so do the 
angels and those possessed of knowledge" (3/18.) 59 The siddiqun who 
transmit the words of God carefully and believe in them and thereby 
attain the knowledge of God through faith correspond to the religious 
scholars (especially hadlth scholars) who are called preservers of the 
prophetic judgement in the previous section. On the other hand, the 
muqarrabun correspond to the saints in general. In fact, Ibn c Arabi 
calls the station "the station of absolute prophethood" (maqam al~nu~ 
buwa al-mutlaqa / 60 or "the station of general prophethood" (maqam 
al-nubuwa al~ c amma.) 61 

The afrad seems to be another name for the muqarrabun, because it 
is said that the afrad possess "the station of proximity" (maqam al- 
qurba) which is placed between legislative prophethood (nubuwat al- 
tashrlO and the siddiqiya . 62 What then does Ibn c Arabl mean by the 
term afrad? The term afrad is defined as those who are outside the 
hierarchy governed by the qutb . 63 The qutb does not have any control 
over them. They receive the inner knowledge (al-^ilm al-batm) from 
the Presence of proximity (hadrat al-qurba ,/ 64 Ibn c ArabI writes as 


59 Ibid., p. 25. 

60 Ibid., p. 19. 

61 Ibid., p. 24. 

62 Ibid., p. 25. 

62 Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:245; cf. Istilah al-Suflya, p. 4. 
6 *Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:265-66. 
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follows concerning Muhammad Ibn Qa'id, one of the companions of c Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jill. 

It is said that Ibn Qa'id saw only the step (qadam) of the 
Prophet in front of him. Therefore he must belong to the 
class of the afrad. If he were not a fard, but an Imam, he 
would have seen the step of the qutb of his time in addition 
to the step of the Prophet. If he were a watad, he would have 

seen three steps. If he were a badal, he would have seen four 

steps. 65 

Khadir is one of the afrad , and so was C A1I Ibn Abl Talib. 66 
Muhammad was also a fard before he became prophet. 67 It is interesting 
to note that the qutb himself is a fard. 6 * And Ibn c ArabI mentions the 
names of many Sufis who belong to the class of the afrad . 69 

Among the classes of the saints in the first category, there are 
those who follow the "heart" of various angels and prophets. 70 However, 

it is only the afrbd who follow "the heart" of Muhammad. 71 "To follow 

the heart of Muhammad" means to receive the same manifestations of God 
as Muhammad received through the same transformation of the heart as 
that of Muhammad. 72 Therefore, they are prophets, although they do not 
bring new Laws. Ibn c ArabI properly calls them the prophet-saints 

65 Ibid., p. 256. 

66 For Khadir, Futuhat, 2:19. For C A1I, Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 

3:248. 

67 Futuhat , 2:19. 

68 Ibn c Arabi, Kitab al~Masa'il, p. 28, in Rasa'il Ibn al-^Arabl, 
vol. 2. In the Futuhat, 2:6, the qutb is said to be one of the 
muqarrabun. 

69 Futuhat , (ed. Yahya) 3:256-57. 

70 Futuhat, 2:9-11. 

71 Futuhat , 4:78. 

72 Futuhat , 2:9. 
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(al-anbiya' al-awliya'.) 73 It is the afrad who are the real heirs of 
Muhammad. 

In the next section, first we shall examine the theory of sainthood 
in Hakim TirmidhI and then, by comparing it to Ibn c Arabi's early 
theory of sainthood, we hope to elucidate the development of Ibn 
c ArabI's theory and its originality. 

Hakim TirmidhI 

It is well-known that Hakim TirmidhI is the first who elaborated 
the theory of sainthood. Although the concept of sainthood appears much 
earlier than him in numerous hadlths, it is he who made the concept of 
saints the cornerstone of all his writings, and all later Sufis based 
their theory of sainthood on TirmidhI. Ibn c ArabI's theory of saint¬ 
hood is no exception. TirmidhI's theory of sainthood has attracted the 
attention of many scholars, especially since the publication of his most 
important book, Khatm al-Awliya' by Osman Yahya. 74 His theory of saint¬ 
hood is complex and lengthy; here we have to limit our discussion to the 
aspect of his doctrine which seems to have influenced Ibn c Arabi's doc¬ 
trine of sainthood. 


The Hierarchy of Saints 

TirmidhI classifies saints into two categories according to the man¬ 
ner they proceed, based on the Qur'anic verse, "God chooses unto himself 
those whom He wills, and guides to Himself those who turn to Him repen- 


73 Ibid., p. 53. 

74 The important works are: Muhammad Ibraheem Geyoushi, "Al-Tir'mi- 
dhl's Theory of Saints and Sainthood," Islamic Quarterly 15 (1971) 

:17-61; idem., Al-Haklm Al-Tirmidhl: Dirasa li-atharihi wa afkar- 
ihi (Cairo, n.d.);CAbd al-Fattah c Abd Allah Baraka, Al-Haklm al~ 
Tirmidhl wa Nazarlyatuhu fl al-wal'aya, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1971); Yves 
Marquet, Al-Haklm at-Tirmidhl et le neoplatonisme de son temps 
(Dakar, 1976); Bernd Ratdke, Al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl, Ein islamischer 
Theosoph des 3./9. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg, 1980). 
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tantly." C 42/13 .] 7 5 The first category, which is called "the people of 
divine guidance and turning (to God)" (ahl al-hidaya wa al~inaba,) 
include those who exert tremendous efforts to proceed on their way to 
God, undergoing many trials and battles against their own soul (nafs.) 
The second category, which is called "the people of divine choice and 
will" (ahl al-jibaya wa al-mashl'a) or "the chosen ones" (mujtabun) 
or "those drawn (by God to God)" (majdhubun,) is those who are chosen 
by God from the beginning, and protected by God against all errors and 
temptations all through their way to God through divine providence 
( c inaya ilahiya.) 

Besides the above classification, TirmidhI also classifies saints 
according to their levels, although this classification is not always 
clear because of his loose and ambiguous use of terms. The lowest level 
is called sadiqun and sometimes also awliya' haqq Allah ("the 
saints of duty toward God" in Geyoushi's translation, gottesfreund, der 
unter der aufsicht des sollens steht" in Radtke's translation.) 76 They 
approach God through their own sidq (sincerity) with severe struggles 
with their own souls, always acting under the permission of God. The 
description of their state corresponds to the first category of the pre¬ 
vious classification. Their place (mahall) is in the lower heaven 
(sama' dunya) which is called symbolically "The House of Power" (Bayt 
al-<-izza.) Their long and difficult fight against their souls is a 
favorite subject of Tirmidhi, and is treated in detail in his various 
writings. When they find themselves in utter distress in their inhuman 


75 Khatm, pp. 407-410; Marquet, Tirmidhi, pp. 59-63; Baraka, 
2:113-139. 

76 Geyoushi, "Saints and Sainthood," p. 34; Radtke, p. 93. The term 
awliya' haqq Allah only occurs in the Khatm, pp. 117-127. Concerning 
the sadiqun, see Khatm, p. 137. 
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efforts in battles against the soul, they finally turn to God desper¬ 
ately for help, then God answers their cry, and raises them to the 
higher place. Here, Tirmidhi quotes the Qur'anic verse, "Or, who 
answers the distressed one when he calls upon Him and removes the evil, 
and makes you vicegerents in the earth." (27/62.) Thus they become the 
awliya' Allah from the awliya' haqq Allah. 

This second rank is called al-ahrar al-kiram (the free and 
noble.) 77 Their place is that of proximity (mahall al-qurba,) which is 
symbolically called "the well-visited House" (al-Bayt al~ma c miir.) This 
rank is shared by both categories of the first classification. However, 
for the people of the first category, the place of proximity is not a 
secure position; once they arrive at this position, they may be over¬ 
taken by vanity and pride, and their old enemy, the soul, can again find 
its way to their heart. Then, they will fall down to the previous posi¬ 
tion. On the other hand, those who are chosen by God and drawn to Him 
step by step through divine providence are immune from these dangers 
without any conscious efforts. 

The third rank is called siddlqun. 1 8 They are the saints (awliya' 
Allah) par excellence. It is the highest rank the people of divine 
guidance can achieve. 79 The siddlqun attain the majalis al~najwa 
(sittings with God in intimacy.) They possess firasa (intuitive knowl¬ 
edge,) iltiam (inspiration,) and above all, siddlqiya (veridical 
vision.) 80 Their place is in mulk al~mulk (the kingdom of the kingdom,) 


71 Khatm, pp. 359-361, 371. cf. Marquet, Tirmidhi, pp. 47-50. 

7 8 For the term, see supra, p. 128, n. 57. cf. Marquet, Tirmidhi, 
pp. 51-54. Baraka, 2: 101-112. 

79 Marquet, Tirmidhi, p. 63. 

8 0 Khatm, pp. 352-53. See infra, p. 144. 
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which is the highest of the ten kingdoms which they must pass in order 
to acquire the ten qualities (khisal) of sainthood. 81 These kingdoms 
are: jabarut, sultan, jalal, jamial, c azama, hayba, rahrna, 
baba', bahja, and fardanlya or wahdanlya, which is also called 
mulk al-mulk, and they, as a whole, make up the supreme kingdom of 
Divine Attributes. The saints are transported from one kingdom to 
another, acquiring in each kingdom its corresponding divine quality. 
Each kingdom consists of states (maqamat,) and each quality is subdi¬ 
vided, thus, there are as many divine qualities as the Names of God, 
that is, there are altogether one hundred divine qualities. In other 
words, saints must assimilate the Divine Attributes which the Divine 
Names represent, and acquire the Godly characters. 

The highest rank is muhaddathUn , 82 This is the rank promised only 
to the second category of saints. They are all called munfaridiin , 83 
and their rank, the rank of infirad. iti They are the leaders of the 
saints (sadat al-awliya') iS and even placed between the saints and 
the prophets. 86 In addition to firasa, ilham, and siddiqlya, they 
possess hadlth, by which they are distinguished from other saints. 87 
As a link between the saints and the prophets they have close similari- 


8 1 Khatm, pp. 333-336. According to Ibn c Arabi, Tirmidhi is the 
first who used the term mulk al-mulk. (Futuhat, [ed. Yahya] 3:163.) 

8 z Khatm, pp. 351-58. The term muhaddath is especially applied to 
c Umar in the hadlth. See infra, 139. 

83 Tirmidhi, al~Kalam *-ala Ma c na la ilaha ilia Allah aw Shi~ 
fa' al~ c Hal, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim al-Jayushl (Cairo, n.d.), p. 

29. 

at> Khatm, p. 406. 

8 s Ibid. 

s6 al~Kalam : ala Ma c na, p. 29 

il Khatm, pp. 352-353. See infra, 144. 
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ties to the prophets, and their hadlth to revelation (wahy.) Indeed, 
Tirmidhi very often compares the prophets with the saints, especially 
with the muhaddathun. In the next section, we will see how Tirmidhi 
explains the similarities and differences among messengers, prophets and 
saints. 


Messengers, Prophets and Saints 

Tirmidhi places prophets and messengers next to the muhaddathun in 
the ascending order of the saints which we have analyzed in the previous 
section. This is most clearly described in the following passage of his 
work, the Ma^rifat al-Asrar. 

Intellect is noble; faith is nobler; siddiqiya is nobler 
than faith, because one cannot be a siddlq except with 
intellect and faith. Siddiqiya is the beginning of prophet- 
hood, while the siddiqiya of prophethood is different from 
the siddiqiya of the community (umma,) just as God said, 

"Mention in the Book Abraham. Indeed, he was a siddlq, and 
a prophet." (19/41.) Thus also Idris was a siddlq that is, 
he was a siddlq when he was young, and became a prophet when 
he grew up. Hadlth is nobler than siddiqiya. Hadlth is 
the middle of prophethood and the end of hadlth is prophet- 
hood . . . Prophethood is the completion of the rank (tamam 
al-daraja.) Messengership is nobler than prophethood. Viceg- 
erency (khilafa) in messengership is nobler than messenger- 
ship without vicegerency. Speech (kalam) in messengership is 
nobler than vicegerency in messengership. Intimacy (khulla) 
in messengership is nobler than speech in messengership. 

Hadlth in messengership is nobler than intimacy in messen¬ 
gership. Increase (mazld) from God never ceases, because He 
does not have any limit. Prophethood is a complete condition 
(hala tamma.) What is added to it is an addition to excess 
Cfadl,) not an addition to deficiency ( nuqsan.) as 

The manner in which muhaddathun are chosen by God from the begin¬ 
ning is the same as that for prophets. And they call people to God with 
clear proof together with the Prophet. 

Concerning the calling to God, [it is! promulgation (nashr) 
for grace, the sending (ba^-th) from the benevolence (minan,) 
recollection (dhikr) of His blessings (ala',) and declara- 


88 Tirmidhi, Kitab Ma c rifat al-Asrar, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim al- 
Jayushi (Cairo, n.d.), pp. 66-67. 
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tion of the absolute transcendence of God in His unity. This 
calling belongs only to the followers of Muhammad. His fol¬ 
lowers are those who proceed to God on their way. However, 
the way (tariqa) of saints is not the way of prophets, since 
prophets are the people whom God chooses with His will, while 
saints are the people who God guides through their turning to 
Him repentantly. This was made clear in the sending down 
(tanzll) of His words, "God chooses to Himself those whom He 
wills, and guides to Himself those who turn to Him repen¬ 
tantly." [42/13.] God draws to Himself the heart of whoever 
He chooses, then leads it to Him in the way of those whom He 
draws to Himself. As for those who turn repentantly to God, 
the way of "turning (inaba) to God" opens to them, and He 
guides them. The way of prophets is a shortened way, while 
the way of saints is the way of the main street (jadda,) 
which He prescribed for His servants, based on sincerity 
(sidq,) faithfulness (wafa') and through purification of the 
heart and the cleansing of their character, so that they may 
reach Him. Prophets are led [to God] by way of attraction 
(jidhba,) not by way of the soul (nafs.) This is a difference 
between prophets and saints. However, God has among saints 
the elite (safwa,) whom He chooses, so that they may become 
His servants and callers to God. Tomorrow (ghadan,) [i.e., on 
the Day of Judgement,] they will be given the priority, and 
they are the people who will give special praise [to God] on 
the Place of Standing [on the Day of Judgement] in the fore¬ 
front of the rows of saints. They are the chosen of the cho¬ 
sen. God chose them on the way of prophets, and they pro¬ 
ceeded to Him through attraction, they did not proceed with 
their own will. God drew their hearts on their way. He took 
them on their way Himself, and placed them between prophets 
and saints. Therefore, they are so close as to be at a hear¬ 
ing's distance from prophets, while saints are behind them. 

They are greatest in respect of attentiveness and awakeful- 
ness, and they have more insight into the way of prophets, 
because they [themselves] proceeded .on that way as the chosen 
ones. They are the munfaridun, whose hearts are immersed in 
the unity of God (wahdanlya,) and who walked away from 
worldly things. They are the muhaddathun . 89 

According to TirmidhI, the messengers, the prophets, and the 
muhaddathun belong to the same category of the mursalun (the God- 
sent.) He seems to have gotten a hint for the above idea from Ibn 
c Abbas's reading of the Qur'anic verse (22/52), "We have never sent any 
messenger nor any prophet before you but that Satan interferred with his 
desire even while he desired some thing." Ibn c Abbas transmitted' a 
variant reading which inserts "nor any muhaddath" after "nor any 


89 al-Kalam c ala Ma^-na, pp. 25-27. 
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prophet." 90 Both saints and prophets are not sent to the creatures with 

a particular law; still they are sent by God. 

Everyone whose affair God (Himself) administers (waliya,) 
everyone whom God commissions ( istana^a) and singles out is a 
"sent one" Cmursal) and a "dispatched one" (mab^uth. ) Don't 
you see what God mentioned concerning the enemies of the 
Israelites whom He prepared as a punishment for His servants? 

He said, "Then We sent against you our servants of mighty pow¬ 
ers." Although this is a dispatch (ba c th) for the evil and 
punishment, they [ i.e., muhaddathun] are dispatched for the 
good and help ( ghiyath .) 91 

TirmidhI repeatedly emphasizes that prophethood consists of some 
certain number of parts, some of which are possessed by the saints as 
well. The idea of prophethood consisting of parts is taken from the 
following two hadlths: "veridical vision (ru'ya) of the believer is 
one of the forty-six parts of prophethood" 92 and "moderation 
(iqtisad ,) good manner ( samt has an ,) and right guidance ( huda 
salih) are among twenty-three parts of prophethood." 93 The first 
hadlth is often supported by two other hadlths. Concerning the 
Qur'anic verse, "the friends of God do not have fear nor sorrow . . . 
they have the good tidings (bushra) in the life of this world and here¬ 
after," the Prophet, according to the hadlth, explained "the good tid¬ 
ings" as the veridical vision (ru'ya saliha) which the servant or 


90 Khatm, pp. 352-353. This variant is also quoted in al~Kalam *-ala 
Ma c na, p. 29. This reading of Ibn c Abbas appears in Abu Bakr 
c Abdullah b. Abi Da'ud Sulayman b. al-Ash c ath al~Sijistanl, 

Kitab al-Masahif, ed. Arthur Jeffery in his Materials for the History 
of the Texts of the Qur'an (Leiden, 1937), p. 75. 

91 Khatm, p. 352. 

92 Tirmidhi, Nawadir al-Usul fl Matrifat Ahadlth al~Rasul 
(Beirut, 1972), p. 118. Ma^rifat al~Asrar, p. 67, cf. Baraka, p. 148; 
Marquet, TirmidhI, p. 67. 

9% Khatm, p. 347. See the note of Osman Yahya on the same page for 
the sources of this hadlth. The hadlth is quoted also in the 
Ma^rifat al~Asrar, p. 67. 
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God sees or which appears to him. 94 And in the other hadith he 
explains the vision of the believer as the speech (kalam) which the 
Lord utters to His servant in his dream. 95 

In the Asrar al-Ma^rifa, Tirmidhi in fact enumerates all the forty- 
six parts of prophethood. According to this list, hadith is the nob¬ 
lest part of prophethood, then follows siddiqlya, ilham, and 
firasa . 95 

As can be seen from the discussion above, hadith is the greatest 
part of prophethood. In the Nawadir al-Usul, Tirmidhi writes as 
follows: 

When the intellects ( z uqul) of the muhaddathun become pure 
and their hearts clean, unblemished by sins, desires, and 
worldly attachments (tala'iq,) they are spoken to (kullimu) 
upon their hearts. Since the speech (kalam) upon spirits 
(arwah) while asleep is one of the forty-six parts of proph¬ 
ethood, speech upon hearts while awake is more than one-third 
of prophethood, [varying] in accordance with their proximity 
to their Lord in their sittings (majails.) 97 

Thus, muhaddathun who possess hadith possess one-third or even more 

of prophethood, according to their varying degree. 

For the muhaddathun there are [different] stations 
(manazil.) Some of them are given one-third of prophethood, 
some a half of it, and some even more. 98 

Then what is hadith, and how is it different from the prophetic 
revelation and the inspiration of the saint? As is seen in the above 
quotation from the Nawadir al-Usul, it is the speech of God falling 
upon the heart while awake. The term muhaddathun is, of course, taken 


9t, Khatm, pp. 372-73. 

95 Ibid., p. 373. 

96 Ma c rifat al-Asrar, p. 68. 

97 Nawadir al-Usul, pp. 118-19. cf. Baraka, p. 155. 
9i Khatm, p. 347. 
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from the famous hadith concerning c Umar. In the hadith, the Prophet 
says: "there were in the [previous communities] muhaddathun; if there 

is [such] in my community, it is c Umar Ibn al-Khattab." Another vari¬ 
ant of this hadlth shows the meaning of muhaddathun more clearly. 

It runs as follows: "there were in the [previous] communities people 
who were spoken to [by God] besides the prophets; if there is such a one 
in my community, it is c Umar Ibn al-Khattab." 99 

Although usually hadlth scholars interpret the term muhaddathun 
in the above hadlth as those who receive inspiration (ilham,) 100 Tir- 
midhi distinguishes Ilham and hadlth. In a rather obscure passage 
of the Asrar al-Ma c rifa, he says: 

The beginning of hadlth is ilham a new (tarly) hadlth 
comes from God to His saint without the witness of the angels 
from one to one. The action of hadlth is the presence 
(hudur) of the heart . . . Hadlth is [a part] of proph¬ 
ethood, just as audition (sam<■) is one of the aspects of the 
heirs of prophethood. 101 

Also in the Tahsll Haz'a'ir al-Qur'an, Tirmidhi distinguishes mes- 

sengership, prophethood, hadlth and ilham in the following manner: 

The revelation (wahy) which His speech (kalam) warrants 
(damina) is messengerhood; the revelation which prophethood 
warrants is prophethood; the revelation which His knowledge 
( c ilm) warrants is hadlth; the revelation which wisdom 
(hikma) warrants is ilham . 102 

Although it is very clear that hadith which only those chosen by God 
can receive is higher than ilham unfortunately it is not very clear how 
they are different and where the difference lies. For instance, in the 


"Both fadiths are quoted in the Khatm, pp. 356 57. 

10 °E.g., see the gloss on muhaddathun in Muhammad b. c Abdullah 
al-Khatib al-Tabrizi, Mishkat al-Masablh, ed. Muhammad Nasir 
al-DIn al-Albani. 3 vols. (Cairo, 1979), 3:1704. 

l0l Ma z ri£at al-Asrar, p. 68. 

l02 TirmidhI, Tahsll Naza'ir al-Qur'an, ed. Husnl Nasr Zay- 
dan (Cairo, 1970), p. 148, cf. Baraka, p. 155. 
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following passage in which the manner of the revelation for the saint is 
described, ilham and firasa appear together with saklna which distin¬ 
guishes hadlth. 

The good tidings (bushra) [i.e., the verdical vision] comes 
to his [believer's] heart while awake. Indeed, the heart is 
the treasury of God. His spirit ( ruh) leaves (his body) to 
God in his sleep, and prostrates itself to Him below the 
Throne. On the other hand, his heart goes to Him beyond the 
Throne inside the Veils, beholds the sittings (majails,) con¬ 
verses [with Him] intimately (yunajl,) and is given the good 
tidings. And in it are his tawhld, his ilham, his firasa, 
and his saklna . 103 

On the other hand, the difference between hadlth and the prophetic 
revelation (wahy) is discussed at great length. However, it must be 
noted that sometimes the term wahy is used generically for all forms of 
revelation as in the passage quoted above from the Tahsll Naza'ir 
al-Qur'an. Also the term muhaddath is sometimes used generically for 
every receiver of the revelation, as in the following passage from the 
Nawadir al-Usitl: 

The muhaddath is of three kinds: the muhaddath with wahy, 
which is that which goes down (yakhfiq) upon the heart through 
the Spirit; muhaddath in sleep is concerned with spirits 
which, when they go out from the body, they are spoken to; 
muhaddath while awake upon the heart with the saklna, and 
they comprehend it (ya z qiluhu) and know it. 104 

In the above quotation, the first type of muhaddath corresponds to the 

prophet, because TirmidhI repeatedly states that the prophet receives 

wahy through the spirit, while the muhaddath receives hadlth with 

the saklna . 105 


10 % Khatm, p. 373. 

104 Nawadir al-Usul, p. 118. 

10S Saklna in this context seems to be taken from the hadlth of 
c Ali concerning c Umar, who is the muhaddath; "We do not think it 
unlikely that saklna speaks upon the tongue of c Umar" (saklna tantuq 
z ala lisan z Umar.) (Tabriz!, Mishkat al-Uasablh, 3:1704.) 

Goldzieher thinks that saklna is used with the meaning "Holy Ghost" in 
the above hadlth. (Goldzieher, "Uber den Ausdruck sakina," in 
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The difference between prophethood and sainthood (here the 
muhaddathun) is explained in the Khatm al~Awliya' in the following 
way: 


Prophethood is the speech (kalam) which comes (yanfasil) from 
God as revelation (wahy,) together with a spirit (ruh) from 
God, so that the revelation is decreed (yuqtada) and sealed 
with the spirit. And through it [i.e., spirit,] it [i.e., the 
revelation] is accepted. This is what necessitates the belief 
(tasdlq) in it. Those who deny it become infidels, because 
they deny the speech of God. On the other hand, sainthood is 
for those to whom God entrusted (waliya) His hadlth. He 
[God] carries him [the saint] to Himself in a different way, 
and he has the hadlth. This hadlth comes (yanfasil) from 
God on the tongue of the Truth ( c ala lisan al-Haqq,) 
together with the saklna. The saklna which is in the heart 
of the muhaddath receives it [i.e., hadlth,] accepts it, 
and has peace of mind in it (yaskun ilayhi,) 106 

Then he further explains the difference between hadlth and kalam in 

the following way: 

Hadlth is what appears from His knowledge when He wills it. 

This is the hadlth of the soul, like a secret. This 
hadlth happens only from God's Love toward this servant of 
His. It progresses, together with truth, to his heart, and 
the heart receives it through saklna, and whoever denies this 
. does not become an unbeliever, rather he is frustrated, and 
evil consequences befall him, and his heart falters, because 
this man denies the truth brought by God's Love from God's 
knowledge of Himself. For He entrusted him with the truth, 
and made it a buttress for his heart. Whereas the former the 
who denies the prophet] denies God's word (kalam) and revela¬ 
tion (wahy) and spirit (ruh) to His face. 107 

Although prophethood and sainthood, that is, wahy and hadlth are well 
distinguished terminologically, still one wonders whether the distinc¬ 
tion is really anything more than the difference of terminology. 

Just as prophethood is from God, so is the hadlth from God 
according to the aspects which I mentioned to you. And just 
as prophethood is guarded (mahrusa) by the revelation and 
the spirit, so is the hadlth guarded by the Truth and the 
saklna. The revelation brings prophethood, and the spirit is 


Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie (Leiden, 1896), p. 196. 
106 Khatm, pp. 346-47. 

107 Ibid., p. 347. 
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its partner (qarln.) The truth brings the hadlth, and the 
saklna is the premise (muqaddama) of prophethood, and the 
hadlth is in the heart of the prophet and the muhaddath is 
fixed (thabit.) 10s 

Both the prophet and the muhaddath are divinely guarded by God from any 
mistakes, and the revelation and fradlth are infallible. 109 Although it 
is very clear that prophethood is higher than hadlth, still we do not 
know exactly in which points the former is superior. 

Tirmidhi also distinguishes the messenger from the prophet and the 

saint (muhaddath.) Messengership is most clearly defined, because here 

Tirmidhi follows the concept of messengership generally accepted in 

Islam. The messenger is the one who is given by God the message 

(risala,) that is, the Law (sharl c a.) 

The messenger is the one who prophesies (yatanabba' ) and is 
sent to the people whom he informs (yukhbir ,) and to whom he 
brings the message (risala.) The prophet is the one who 
prophesies, but he is not sent to anyone. When he is asked, 
he informs them, and meanwhile he calls the people to God, 
exhorts them, and shows them the way in the Law of the messen¬ 
ger. The messenger possesses the Law, which he brought from 
God, and he calls the people to that Law. The prophet is the 
one who is not sent [to anyone,] He follows the Law of that 
messenger, and calls the people to that Law which the messen¬ 
ger brought, shows it to them. Also the muhaddath does in 
the same manner; he calls the people to God on the basis of 
the way of that Law, and shows them the way to it . . . God 
took a covenant (mlthaq) from every one of them [i.e., the 
messenger, the prophet, and the muhaddath ,] each separately; 
the covenant of the messenger with his messengership; the 
covenant of the prophet with his prophethood; the covenant of 
the muhaddath with his sainthood (walaya. ) All of them call 
the people to God. However, the messenger is decreed the ful¬ 
filment (ada') of messengership with the Law; the prophet is 
decreed information (khabar) about God. Those who disapprove 
of them are infidels. The muhaddath has the hadlth with 
the confirmation (ta'yld) and the additional clear proof 
(ziyada bayyina) in the Law of the prophet . . . Whoever dis¬ 
approves of him fails for lack of His blessing ( baraka) and 
His light. 110 


10s Ibid., 

p. 

349. 

109 Ibid., 

P- 

350-59. 

110 Ibid., 

PP 

. 3.52-53 
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Both the prophet and the muhaddath follow the Law of the messenger. 
Therefore, the hadlth which the muhaddath receives from God is never 
contradictory to the Law, but always agrees with the Law and confirms 
it. If it contradicts the Law, it is not hadlth, but insinuation 
(waswas) which comes from the Devil. Since the muhaddath is divinely 
guarded from the devil, such a man who contradicts the Law cannot be a 
muhaddath. 

What comes to him [i.e., the muhaddath] upon the tongue of 
the Truth in God is good tidings, confirmation (ta'yld,) and 
exhortation (maw^iza.) It does not abrogate anything of the 
Law, rather it is in agreement with the Law. What contradicts 
the Law is devilish insinuation (waswas.) 111 

As we have seen above, TirmidhI always clearly places messengers and 
prophets in front of saints. Although there are degrees among the 
prophets, even the highest saint cannot reach the rank of the lowest 
prophet. Nevertheless, he is often accused of positing the supremacy of 
saints over prophets by contemporaries and later scholars. As Geyoushi, 
Baraka, and Radtke all pointed out, 112 the accusation is unfounded in 
his extant writings. However, as we have seen above, there is also no 
apparently qualitative difference between hadlth and prophethood 
beyond the sophisticated terminology. In other words, they are not dif¬ 
ferent in kind. At least, the content of these two types of revelation 
is not analyzed carefully and in any detail. Curiously, prophethood is 
very often analyzed quantitatively. We can even say that muhaddathun 
are less of prophets, and prophets more of saints. Also it is interest¬ 
ing to note that TirmidhI never explicitly states that every prophet, 


111 Ibid. 

112 Geyoushi, "Saints and Sainthood," pp. 21-27; Radtke, p. 92; 
Baraka, 2:367-369. 
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every messenger is at the same time a saint. However, this should be 

the logical conclusion of his following statement: 

The muhaddath has hadith, firasa, ilham, and 
siddlqlya. The prophet, in addition to all the above, has 
prophethood (tanabbu'.) The messenger has, in addition to all 
the above, messengership. The saints below them have firasa, 
ilham, and siddlqiya. 11 * 

In one place, Tirmidhl seems to suggest that the saints are nearer 
to God than the prophets, quoting the hadith, "God has servants 
( z ibad) who are neither prophets nor martyrs, but whom both prophets 
and martyrs envy, because of their place (makan) and their proximity to 
God ..." However, Tirmidhl is asked whether this hadith does not 
show the superiority of saints over prophets, he emphatically denies it, 
saying, "there is absolutely no one who is superior to the prophets by 
virtue of their prophethood and their position (mahall.)" When he is 
further asked why the prophets envy them, if they are not superior to 
them, he answers as follows: "He (Muhammad) has explained it already in 
the hadith; it is because of their proximity and their place (makan) 
in relation to God." 114 Here, although the superiority of the prophets 
over the saints is explicitly affirmed, still it is suggested that 
saints are nearer to God than prophets. However, this fact is never 
emphasized. In this connection, it is worthy to note that Tirmidhl 
never mentions that the messenger is given the Law through the interme¬ 
diacy of angels, while he emphasizes many times that the saint has inti¬ 
mate conversations with God face to face, nor does he refer to the story 
of Khadir and Moses to prove the supremacy of saintly gnosis over proph¬ 
etic knowledge. 


113 Ibid., pp. 357-58. 
114 Ibid., p. 394. 
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In one passage in the Khatm al-Awliya', he describes the station 
(maqam) and the lot (hazz) of the Messenger in the following way. 

The station of the Messenger is in the Kingdom of the Kingdom 

in front of Him; and his lot of it is His wahdanlya . 115 

We have already seen that both "the Kingdom of the Kingdom in front of 
Him" and wahdanlya are attributed to the saint also. However, Tirmi- 
dhi is not comparing here the messenger with the saint. Therefore it is 
not his intention to equate the messenger with the saint. We can 
explain his inconsistency in the following manner. When he describes 
the saint, the prophet, and the messenger separately, he tends to extol 
each of them with the highest laudatory expressions. Thus their 
descriptions sometimes coincide. However, when he compares them con - 
sciously, he is careful to distinguish them, using different terms for 
each of them, and to place the messenger in the highest rank, then the 
prophet, and then the saint. 

Next, I would like to discuss briefly Tirmidhi's concept of the seal 
of the saints (khatm al-awliya' .) 116 This concept invented by him has 
exercised a profound and enduring influence upon later Sufism. We have 
already pointed out the characteristic parallelism between prophethood 
and sainthood in Tirmidhi's thought. It is this parallelism which led 
him to invent the concept of the "seal of the saints" as counterpart to 
the seal of the prophets. The parallelism between the seal of the 
prophets and the seal of the saints is worked out very carefully and in 
detail. The seal of the saints will appear physically at the Last 
Judgement as the last saint, just as Muhammad appeared the last among 
the prophets. In this sense, he is identical with the Mahdi. However, 


115 Ibid., p. 441. 

116 Marquet, Tirmidhl, pp. 73~77. 
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the seal of the saints as the idea in the mind of God is the first of 
the saints in His divine plan, just as Muhammad is the first of the 
prophets. This interesting doctrine of the pre-existence of Muhammad 
is expressed in terms of vague, liturgical encomium rather than in terms 
of the metaphysical doctrine of later Sufism and the cosmological myth 
of Shi c ism. And the pre-existence of the seal of the saints is con¬ 
ceived as exactly parallel to that of Muhammad. 

For God was, when nothing was, and then came his [creative] 

Word, and Knowledge appeared, and Will. The first creative 
Word was Muhammad's; of Knowledge first appeared his knowl¬ 
edge; of Will, his will. In destinies assigned, his was the 
first; on the Well-Preserved Tablet he was the first, and in 
the covenant he was the first. 117 

The seal of the saints is described in the following way: 

This saint [i.e., the seal of the saints] never ceases to be 
mentioned from the beginning. He is the first in the creative 
Word, the first in Knowledge, then the first in Will. He is 
the first in the destinies assigned, the first in the Well- 
Preserved Tablet, the first in the covenant. 118 

They are also both first on the Day of Resurrection. The following is 

the description of Muhammad on that Day: - 

He is the first on the Day when the earth is split apart. He 
is the first to speak (khitab ,) the first to arrive 
(wifada,) the first to intercede, the first to come near 
(jiwar ,) the first to enter Heaven (dukhiil al-dar,) the 
first to visit (ziyara.) So he leads the prophets. He is 
the Sealer of prophethood, he is the proof of God to His cre¬ 
ation on the Day of Standing (yawm al-mawqif .) No other 
prophet can attain this [position.] 119 

Exactly identical expressions are used for the seal of the saints. 

He is the first to gather (mahshar) [on the Day of Resur¬ 
rection], the first to speak,* the first to arrive, the first 
to intercede, the first to come near, the first to enter the 
Heaven, the first to visit. He is in every place the first of 


111 Khatm, p. 337. 

11 *Ibid., p. 345. 

119 Ibid., pp. 337-338. 
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the saints just as Muhammad is the first of the prophets. 120 
On the Day of Resurrection, all the saints are in need of the seal of 
the saints, because he is the intercessor for them, just as all the 
prophets are in need of Muhammad for his intercession. He is the proof 
of God to all the other saints, and he leads them. 

The seal of the saints is described by Tirmidhi with the highest 
possible attributes and, as has been pointed out before, these descrip¬ 
tions sometimes coincide with other saints (siddlgun, or 
muhaddathuh) and prophets. 

His [i.e., the seal of the saints] is the highest of the sta¬ 
tions (manazil) of the saints. He is in the Kingdom of far- 
danlya, and stands alone (infarada) in His wahdanlya. His 
intimate conversation with God (munajatuhu) is [held] face 
to face (kifahan) in the sittings (majalis) of the King¬ 
dom. 121 

The station (maqam) of this servant [i.e., the seal of the 
saints] is in front of God in the Kingdom of the Kingdom. His 
intimate conversation with God (najwahu) is here in the 
Greatest Sitting (al-majlis al-a c zam.) He is in the grip of 
God (huffa fl qabdatihi,) x11 

However, when the seal of the saints is compared with other saints 
and the prophets, he is placed carefully between these two: the proph¬ 
ets are in front of him, and the saints are behind him. After Tirmidhi 
declares that the gifts (had aya) which the seal of the saints receives 
come from the treasuries (khaza'in) of endeavor (sa^y,) he explains 
this term as follows: 

There are three types of treasuries: those of graces (minan) 
for the saints; those of endeavor for the leader (al-imam 
al-qa'id); and those of the proximity (qurb) for the prophets. 

The station (maqam) of this man is beyond (min) the treasur¬ 
ies of graces, and next to (mutanawal min) the treasuries of 
the proximity. He is always in endeavor. Thus his rank (mar- 


120 Ibid., 

p- 

345 

121 Ibid., 

p. 

367 

122 Ibid., 

p- 

345 
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taba) is in that place; however, he has access to the treasur¬ 
ies of the prophets and the cover ( ghita' ) has been uncovered 
for him from the station and ranks of the prophets and their 
gifts ( c ataya) and presents (tuhaf .) 123 

Thus he can be said to be almost like the prophets, although he is 
not equal to them. However, sometimes Tirmidhl places the seal of the 
saints immediately after Muhammad. He is "near the ear" of Muhammad 
(huwa min Muhammad . . . ind a al-udhuni ,) while the saints are at 

the back of his head ( c inda al-qafa .) 12 ‘ l God brings him on the way of 
Muhammad with his prophethood, and gives him the seal for his approach¬ 
ing the source of Muhammad on the Day of Standing. 125 

Continuity of Sainthood 

According to Tirmidhl, saints continue to appear in the dark ages of 
troubles after the death of Muhammad and his companions. He declares 
that the reign of goodness (dawlat al-khayr) and the reign of evil (daw- 
lat al-sharr) alternate, based on the hadith, "there comes upon you no 
[favorable] age (zaman) except that after it comes the evil from it," 
and considers his time the reign of evil. 126 How are the walaya and the 
siddiqiya possible in this dark age? His answer is as follows: the 
walaya and the siddiqiya are not related to time at all; the saint 
and the siddiq are the proof of God upon His creation, the succor 
(ghiyath) of the creation and their protection (aman,) because they 
are the callers to God upon clear proof. 127 


1 2 3 Ibid., 

PP 

. 367-68. 

1 2 *Ibid., 

P- 

345. 

lzs Ibid., 

P- 

422. 

126 Ibid., 

P- 

429. 

127 Ibid., 

P. 

430. 
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In one place, he affirms the continuous existence of the saints after 

Muhammad in more concrete terms: 

Now when God took His prophet, He made in his community forty 
siddlqiin, through whom the earth stands still. They are 
"the people of his House" (al baytihi.) Whenever one of them 
dies, God appoints another who takes his place. 128 

It continues like that, until at the end of the world He sends the seal 

of the saints. 

God sent the messengers in the time of slackness (fatra,) 
blindness, and the reign of falsehood, so that the truth be 
revived and falsehood be destroyed. What prevents you from 
thinking that there will be a man at the end of time who is 
equal to the first of them, because of people's need of them 
at the end of time? 129 

This supposition of Tirmidhi encounters the difficulty that, after 

Muhammad, Abu Bakr and c Umar are considered the greatest saints. 

Therefore, it is asked of him whether it is possible that there are 

those who are equal to Abu Bakr and c Umar in his time. Tirmidhi 

answers this question by distinguishing between "acts" Ca c mal) and 

ranks (darajat.) It is impossible for the later saints to be equal to 

them in respect to actions, but possible in respect of ranks. 

Who stingily denies the mercy of God to the people, our time, 
so that there can be no sabiq, no muqarrab, no mujtaba among 
our people? Will the mahdi not appear at the end of the 
world, rising with justice at the time of slackness? There is 
no impossibility in that. 130 

Certainly, God does not consign people to desparation by limiting His 
mercy only to Abu Bakr and c Umar. Thus, Tirmidhi affirms the continu¬ 
ous existence of the saints until the end of the world. 


lz *Ibid., p. 344. 
129 Ibid., p. 430. 
13 °Ibid., p. 436. 
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Lastly I would like to bring a few additional points in Tirmidhl's 
theory of sainthood which show similarities to that of Ibn c ArabI. For 
Tirmidhi, the knowledge which the saints possess is the clearest sign 
of their sainthood. It is the knowledge of the beginning (bad' ,) cove¬ 
nant (mlttiaq,) decrees (maqadlr ,) letters (huruf.) 131 And he con¬ 
stantly criticizes the jurists (fuqaha' ,) whose science does not teach 
anything on these matters. They even betray the spirit of the Law by 
employing various ruses (hiyal) to please the rulers. 132 Sometimes he 
calls the jurists "the knowers of the command of God" ( c ulama' amr 
Allah) in contrast with the saints, "the knowers of God." 133 

The saint's constant changing of states ( ahwal) and God's self-man¬ 
ifestation (tajalli, or zuhur) to the hearts of the saints, two char¬ 
acteristic doctrines of Ibn c Arabi, are not lacking in Tirmidhi. It 
is said that the saints worship God by constantly changing their 
states, 134 and the seal of the saints transforms himself (yataqallab) in 
his state of contraction (qabda.) 135 The soul of the saint is annihi¬ 
lated by the self-manifestation of God (tajalli) which comes down upon 
it, then their heart lives only through the Lord. 136 However, as com¬ 
pared to Ibn c Arabi, Tirmidhl's references to these are brief and iso¬ 
lated, and are not developed into a metaphysical doctrine. 


131 Ibid., p. 362. 

132 Tirmidhi, al-Hasa'il al-Makununa, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim al- 
Jayushi (Cairo, 1980), pp. 46-48. 

133 al-Kalam t-ala Ma c na, pp. 30-32. 

13tt Ma c rlfat al~Asrar, p. 56. 

33S Nawadir al-Usul, p. 140. 

136 Radtke, pp. 67, 118. 
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Prophethood and Sainthood in Ghazzall's Klmiva-vi Sa c adat 
Ibn c Arabl mentions Ghazzall's Kimiya' al-Sa^ada in his exposi¬ 
tion of the theory of sainthood, and thinks that Ghazzall claims in 
this book that prophethood can be acquired, as distinct from being con¬ 
ferred by God. 137 Therefore it is necessary to examine the theory of 
prophethood and sainthood expounded in this book. 

The well-known Kimiya—yi Sa^adat is a Persian summary of the 
Ihya' t-Ulum al-Dln. However, there is a much smaller book of the 
same title in Arabic. 133 This Arabic work corresponds roughly to the 
first chapter of the Introduction ( c umran awwal) of the Persian version 
Cpp. 9-38.) Probably Ibn '■Arab! read this Arabic version. However, 
sometimes the authenticity of the Arabic version is doubted, while the 
authenticity of the Persian version is never questioned. 139 

In the Arabic version, the problem of prophets and saints is dis¬ 
cussed on pp. 15-18, which correspond to pp. 22-25 of the Persian ver¬ 
sion, although the Arabic version is much abridged. 

In this part, Ghazzall deals with the "mystical knowledge" C^-ilm 
ladunnl,) which the heart receives directly from the invisible world 
through the inner window (rawzan~i dil.) lliQ For the common man, this 
window is open only during sleep and after death. However, one can 
sometimes receive this kind of knowledge as firasa (insight) and 


137 See infra, p. 163, and also in the Futuhat, 2:3. 

138 GhazzalI, Klmiya' al-Sa^ada (Cairo, A. H. 1343). Henceforth 
the work is quoted as Arabic Klmiya' , while the Persian version is 
quoted as Kimiya. 

• 139 Watt, "Authenticity," pp. 35-36; Maurice Bouyges, Essai de Chr.o- 
nologie de Al-Chazall (Algazel,) ed. Michel Allard (Beirut, 1959), pp. 
136-37; Badawi, Mu'allafat , pp. 275-76. 

ll>0 Klmiya, p. 23; Arabic Klmiya' , p. 16. The expression, "the 
window of the heart" does not appear in the latter. 
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khatir (inspiration,) in the same manner as saints receive ilham . 141 
The window can be also opened while one is awake, if one purifies his 
heart from anger, desires and bad habits through spiritual combat 
(jihad) and exercises (riyada.) Then one can see in waking what oth¬ 
ers see in sleep. And Ghazzall quotes the words of Muhammad, "The 
earth became contracted for me, and I saw the farthest east and the far¬ 
thest west." Prophets acquire knowledge in this way, and so do sufis in 
our time. 142 And Ghazzall contrasts this type of knowledge with that 
of c ulama'. 

However, the ability to receive such mystical knowledge is not lim¬ 
ited to prophets and saints, because it is inherent to the essence of 
man. 143 This belongs to the innate human nature (fitra,) therefore 
whoever purifies his heart can attain this degree (daraja. ) Then Ghaz¬ 
zall goes on to say that prophets and saints are also human beings, 
and quotes the Qur'anic verse, "Say, 'I am a man like you" 1 (18/110.j* 44 
The discussion on prophetic knowledge in the Arabic version ends 
here, while in the Persian version, it continues, and Ghazzall dis¬ 
cusses the difference between the prophet and the saint in the following 
manner: 

When the way is open to a man, and what is good (salah) for 
all creatures is shown to him, and he calls 145 [people] to 


14 1 Klmiya, p. 23; Arabic Klmiya' , p. 15. However, the word 
firasa does not appear in the latter. 

142 Arabic Klmiya' , p. 16. In the Klmiya (p. 24) it is said: 

"The way of sufis is this, and this is the way of prophethood." (rahri 
suflyan in ast, wa In rah~i nubiiwat ast.) 

14 3 Arabic Klmiya' , p. 17; Klmiya, p. 24. In the latter, the word 
"saints" does not appear. 

144 Arabic Klmiya, p. 17; Klmiya, p. 25. In the latter, the word 
"saints" does not appear. 

145 I read da^-wat konad instead of da^-wat konand in the text. The 
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that [good] which is shown to him, then that [i.e., what is 
shown to him] is called "the sacred Law" (sharl z at,) and he is 
called "prophet" (payambar) and his condition (tialat) is 
called "prophetic miracle" (mu^jiza.) When one is not occu¬ 
pied with the calling of people, he is called "saint" (wall,) 
and his conditions are called "miracles" (karamat.) x 46 

In the Persian version of the Klmiya, there is an extra section 
(fasl) which is entitled "The Reality of Prophethood and Sainthood. 1,147 
Here, Ghazzall first declares that both prophethood and sainthood are 
among the ranks (darajat) of nobleness of man's heart. They have these 
three characteristics. 

1. What is disclosed in a dream for the common people is revealed to 
the prophet and the saint while awake. 

2. While the soul of the common people only affects their own body, 
the soul of the prophet and the saint affects bodies outside 
their own in a manner beneficial to the creature (i.e., they can 
work miracles.) 

3. While the common people obtain knowledge through instruction, the 
prophet and the saint obtain it without education from their 
inner self through the purification of their soul. Such knowl¬ 
edge is called "mystical knowledge" ( c ilm ladunnl.) 

Whoever unites all the above three qualities is one of the prophets or 
the saints. There are different ranks among them: some possess only 
one of the three qualities; some possess a little of all the three. The 
one who possesses the three qualities to the most perfect degree is the 
Prophet Muhammad. The common people are given samples for all these 


following two editions of Klmiya also have the reading of konad. Kl~ 
miya-yi Sa c adat, ed. Husayn Khadive-Jam (Teheran, 1976), p. 32; and 
Klmiya-yi Sacadat (Bombay, n.d.), p. 15. 

146 Klmiya, p. 25. 

147 Klmiya, pp. 27-29. 
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qualities, so that they can understand what prophethood is like, and 
follow the Prophet, and learn from him. These samples are dream, 
firasa, and khatir. 

Ghazzall does not deny the possibility that there exist some other 
qualities among prophets and saints which do not correspond to those 
found in the common people. But these qualities are, even if they 
exist, unknowable by definition. In this sense, it can be said that God 
can be only known by God, the prophet by the prophet and those higher 
than the prophet, the saint by the saint and those higher than the 
saint. 

Except for the reservations of agnosticism characteristic of Ghazza¬ 
ll, he considers prophethood and sainthood the highest capacity of the 
heart. Although everyone is endowed with a part of this capacity, it is 
more developed in the prophet and the saint, and it is most perfectly 
realized in the Prophet Muhammad. 148 

The "mystic knowledge" of sufi saints and the knowledge of prophets 
have a common source, although the latter is concerned with the well-be¬ 
ing (sal ah) of the whole creatures, that is, the sacred Law, and they 
call people to it. Ghazzall does not state explicitly that prophet¬ 
hood can be acquired, nor does he deny this possibility categor¬ 
ically. 149 


148 GhazzalI's theory of prophethood in the Klmiya is strongly 
influenced by that of Ibn Sina. For the latter's theory, see M. E. 
Marmura, "Avicenna's psychological proof of prophecy," JNES 22 (1963) 
:49-56; idem, "Avicenna's theory of prophecy in the light of Ash c arite 
theology." in Seed of Wisdom, Essays in Honour of T. J. Meek (Toronto, 
1964), pp. 159-178. 

149 Ghazzali writes: "It is not necessary for everyone to whom this 
condition is manifested to be occupied with the calling of people; 
rather God can decide that he be not occupied with the calling, either 
because the sacred Law is still new and there is no need of another 
calling, or because the calling requires another quality which does not 
exist in a saint." (Klmiya, p. 25.) 
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Before comparing Ibn c ArabI's theory of sainthood to that of Tirmi- 
dhl and Ghazzall discussed above, it will be helpful for an under¬ 
standing of the position of Ibn c ArabI if we first examine his early 
treatise on sainthood and prophethood, in which Tirmidhi's influences 
can be seen most clearly. 

Ibn c Arabi 1 s Early Theory in the Treatise on Sainthood and Proohethood 
The small treatise on sainthood and prophethood, which was recently 
edited by Hamid Tahir, was written by Ibn c ArabI at a relatively 
early age before his departure to the East. 150 Therefore, by comparing 
the thought expressed in this, treatise to that in al-Fut&hat al-Hakkr 
lya and the Fusiis al~Hikam, we can trace his development on the 
subject of sainthood and prophethood. 

The leitmotif of this treatise is the daring words of Mahdawi, "the 
knowers ( c ulama') of this community are prophets of other communities." 
The treatise is writtten for Ibn c Arabi's cousin, who studies Sufism 
under Mahdawi, to explain this enigmatic saying of the shaykh. 151 


150 Hamid Tahir, "al-Walaya wa al-Nubuwa c inda Muhyi al-Dln Ibn 
t-Arabl: Tahqlq wa Dirasa li-Nass lam yasbiq nashruhu," Alif 5 
(1985) :7~38. According to the kind information supplied by Professor Michel 
Chodkiewicz in personal correspondence (June 16, 1986) this "treatise" 
is, in reality, a mixture of two different treatises. The first (pp. 

19-32) corresponds to no. 625 and no. 632 in Osman Yahya's inventory of 
Ibn c Arabi's writings. (Osman Yahya, Histoire et Classification de 
1'Oeuvre d'Ibn ^-Arabi, 2 vols. [Damascus, 1964], 2:442,444.) Cf. Chod¬ 
kiewicz, Le Sceau des saints, p. 66. The second (pp. 32-36) belongs to 
the Kitab Mashahid al~Asrar al~Qudsiya, which is no. 432 in Osman 
Yahya’s inventory. (Osman Yahya, Histoire et Classification, 2:370-72.) 

Only the first treatise is concerned specifically with the doctrine of 
prophethood and sainthood. This epistle without title was written in A. 

H. 590 after Ibn c Arabi's visit to Shaykh Mahdawi in Tunis. 

151 For Shaykh Mahdawi and Ibn c ArabI's cousin, see Hamid 
Tahir's footnotes 1 and 2 in "al-Ualaya wa al-Nubuwa," p. 36. 
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At the beginning of the treatise, he affirms that there are continu¬ 
ous revelations from God. Although the expressions ( c ibarat) used in 
them are different, they are essentially various aspects of one Truth. 

Have you not seen the TUra, the Injll, and other revealed 
Books ? Just as one book of them was not enough, so God 
[continues] to inspire ( alhama) the saints. Maybe God reveals 
(yaftah) to one person something other than what is revealed 
to another person. Rather this is the only conceivable expla¬ 
nation. However, some revelations (futuh) are more perfect 
than others. If this were not the case, and if everyone of 
those who proceed along the way of God and arrive at the Truth 
itself ( c ayn al-haqiqa) had a revelation (fath) which is 
specially his and impossible to attain for others, then people 
would not understand each other, and any ignorant one could 
stand up and utter nonsensical words and claim them to be 
inspiration from God which cannot be denied, since there is no 
proof (burhan) for intuitive knowledge (dhawq,) nor is there 
any evidence (dalll) for revelation. 52 

Of course, here Ibn c ArabI is not demanding logical proof for revealed 

knowledge, rather he is asserting that there is no real disagreement 

among the saints, but only a difference of degrees of knowledge attained 

and in manners of expression. Those to whom only a partial knowledge is 

revealed may disagree with those who attain the higher knowledge. But 

the possessors of the highest knowledge understand each other and also 

understand those who are below them, and thus there is no disagreement 

among them. 

Then Ibn c ArabI raises the fundamental question as to the possibil- 

ity of revelation after Muhammad, and answers in the following manner. 

Even if Gabriel ceases to come, inspiration (ilham) does not 
cease to come upon the breasts of the saints. Yes! God 
inspires His saints with His secrets and informs the heaven of 
their hearts with the suns and the moons of his knowledge. 

The knowledge gushing forth from Him (mawarid) does not have 
any limit nor end ... It is the oceans which do not have 
shores . . . 153 


153 Ibid. , p. 20. 
15 3 Ibid. 
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Then he quotes the hadlth, "the knowers ( c ulama') are the heirs of 

the prophets," and explains it in the following manner. 

Only the one who is closest to a person in terms of kinship 
(rahiman ) and affinity ( nasakan) becomes his heir. Since the 
knowers were the closest to the prophets in terms of affinity, 
they became heirs to the prophets in respect of "condition" 

(hal,) "action" (fi c l,) "saying" (qawl,) and "knowledge" 

C c ilm,) both outwardly (zahiran) and inwardly (batinan.) 

The heirs of the prophets have highest honor and elevation in 
high ranks . . . 4 

After this introduction, he starts to interpret the saying of Mah- 
dawl, "the knowers of this community are prophets of other communi¬ 
ties ." 

He [Mahdawl] thereby exhorts the people to learn and to be 
guided and to be led to the straight path; and [he exhorts] 
the masses to cleave to knowledge ( al~ z ilm,) lest ignorance 
prevail over them and they go astray; for if knowledge had 
departed after the death of the Prophet, people would have 
gone astray. 155 

Ibn c Arabl classifies the knowledge into three categories: that 
which is related to this world; to the Next world; .and to God. The 
prophets are those who united all the above categories of knowledge, and 
so do the knowers who are the heirs of the prophets. 

Thus the knowers preserve the total knowledge of the Prophet after 

his death, because mankind is always in need of his knowledge. 

You say: Even if the person of the Prophet (shakhs al-nabl) 
and his vision (vu'ya) were lost, his Law and his sunna were 
not lost. Rather, God placed them in the treasuries of the 
breasts of the knowers who are his heirs. When a seeker 
knocks at the doors of these treasuries with his question, 
these doors are opened. 156 


15 ‘'Ibid. 

15 5 Ibid., p. 21. 
156 Ibid., p. 22. 
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in this way knowers imitate the prophet and perform the same function as 

the prophet. However, as followers and imitators of him, they can never 

reach the degree of prophethood (daraja al-nubuwa) as the Prophet him- , 

self said, "there is no prophet after me." 

The last step the saint takes is the first step the prophet 
takes; the beginning of the prophets is the end of siddlqun 
and the saints. 157 

The superiority of prophets over saints is explicitly mentioned in 
this treatise. However, it is always followed by a reservation. "In 
this there is a subtle secret which cannot be disclosed." 158 Although 
this mystery is not disclosed in the entire treatise, it must be the 
equality of sainthood and prophethood in the inner sense. This equality 
is implicitly suggested through the strange etymological explanation of 
the meaning of nabl. He proposes two possible roots for this term: 
nb' (to inform) and nbw (to raise.) In the case of the former root, the 
form fa^ll can have both the meanings of the active participle (fa<-il) 
and the passive participle (maf^iil,) i.e., the term nabl means "the 
one who is informed [by God]" and "the one who [in turn] informs peo¬ 
ple." This meaning can equally apply to the saints, because they are 
also informed through inspiration (ilham,) and they in turn inform the 
people. However, their information does not concern the renewal or can¬ 
cellation of the sacred Law, i.e., they are not messengers. It is for 
this reason that Mahdawl used the term "prophets" (anbiya') instead of 
"messengers" (rusul) in his saying, "the knowers of this community are 
prophets of other communities." 159 


lsl Ibxd. 

15 * Ibid. 

159 Ibid., p. 23. 
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In the case of the second root, it has the meaning of the passive 
participle, i.e., the term nabl means "the one who is raised (by God.)" 
This meaning also applies to the knowers, because it is said in the 
Qur'an, "God raises those who believe among you and those who possess 
knowledge (58/11.) 16 0 

The active participle, i.e., "the one who informs the people" is more 
appropriate to the messenger (mursal) than to the prophet who is not a 
messenger and the saint who is his heir (al-wall al-warith,) while the 
passive participle of both roots is more appropriate to the saint and 
the prophet who is not the messenger. However, there is a difference 
between the two: God informs the prophet through the intermediacy of 
the angel, and the saint through direct inspiration. Then Ibn c ArabI 
refers to the story of Khadir and Moses, quoting the former's words in 
the Qur'an: "You will never have any patience with me. How can you 
show any patience with something that is beyond your experience?" 
(16/68.) These words of Khadir to Moses clearly show that the station 
of the prophets and that of the saints are different. However, at this 
point, Ibn c ArabI abruptly stops the explanation, saying that here is a 
secret which will shake the Throne, if it is forcibly divulged. 161 

Then Ibn c Arabl asserts the infallibility (t-isma) of the saints' 
knowledge, because they are divinely protected from snares and tricks of 
the devil. The knowers of this community are also infallible . 162 The 
first of them are the companions (satiaba) of the Prophet, then the 
followers (tabi^un) of the companions, then the followers of the fol¬ 
lowers and so on. And Ibn c Arabi mentions Abu Bakr and c Umar as the 


160 Ibid. 
161 Ibid. 
162 Ibid. 
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foremost examples of the knowers of this community. Especially c Umar is 
one of the muhaddathiin, and he refers to a miraculous event in the 
life of c Umar. While he was in Medina, he shouted to an expedition 
marching in Iraq, warning them against the danger near a mountain. And 
all the soldiers could clearly hear the warning of c Umar. Strangely 
enough, Ibn c ArabI shifts the emphasis from c Umar to the soldiers in 
the above event. Their miraculous audition itself is the beginning of 
mystical knowledge (mukashafat) for the common people. 163 

Ibn c Arabi affirms that everyone potentially has the mystical power 
inside him by means of which he can traverse from the east to the west 
in a wink, and even burn the world. The sample of this power for the 
common people is experienced in dreams. While one is in bed, one can 
see oneself sometimes in the highest place, sometimes in the east, some¬ 
times in the west. However, some people can perceive while awake what 
other people perceive in a veridical dream. They are the abdal men¬ 
tioned in the hadlth, "The earth became contracted for me, and I saw 
the farthest east and the farthest west of the earth; the abdal of my 
community will attain [that state in which] the earth contracted for 
me." 164 

Then Ibn c Arabi divides the knowers ( c ulama') in respect of "arri¬ 
val (at God)" (wusul): those who do not return, and those who return. 
The latter is further divided into two classes: the particular return 
(ruju c khusus) and the general return (ruju c c umiim,) 165 The first is 
called t-arif, the second the knower C^-alim) who is the heir (warith.) 


163 Ibid., p. 24. 

16 ‘'Ibid. The first half of this hadlth is quoted in the similar 
context by Ghazzall, Klmiya, p. 24. See supra, p. 152. 

16 5 Ibid., p. 25. 
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When many think the *-arif to be higher than the knower, they mean by 
the knower the possessor of the knowledge of legal judgements (sahib 
c ilm al-ahkam.) However, Ibn c ArabI supports Mahdawi's opinion that 
the c arif is between the knower of God and the knower of legal judge¬ 
ments. Then he quotes the famous hadith in which the Prophet said, 
"Prophethood has ceased. There is no messenger nor prophet after me." 
When this grieved the people, he added, "but there are still good tid¬ 
ings (mubashshirat.)" When he was asked about the meaning of "good tid¬ 
ings," he said, "the vision (ru'ya) of the believer is a part of proph¬ 
ethood." Therefore the Sufis can attain a part of prophethood. 

However, Mahdawi did not say "the prophets of this community ... ," 

rather he said "the knowers of this community . . .", thus conforming 
with the words of the Prophet, "the knowers are the heirs of the proph¬ 
ets . 166 

When Mahdawi saw the similarity between the Sufis and the prophets 

who.are not messengers, he said, "the knowers of this community are the 

prophets of other communities." The similarity lies in two aspects: the 

aspect of "knowledge" ( c ilm) and the aspect of "station" (maqam.) 

Therefore, the above words of Mahdawi should not be interpreted as the 

total identification of the Sufis and the prophets. 

The Arabs compare one thing to another in any one aspect, even 
if they are different in the rest of the aspects. We say, 

"Zayd is lion in respect of power; Zayd is Zubayr in respect 
of poetry." However, the thing which is compared to something 
is not superior to the power of that thing to which it is com¬ 
pared. When we describe Zayd, we do not compare him with the 
lion nor with Zubayr, rather we say, "Zayd is fierce, or Zayd 
is beautiful in respect of poetry," because the similarity 
occurs only through fierceness and poetry. However, even if 
we name the one with the name of the other, we are not 
entirely wrong, but [in that case it must be understood] with 


166 Ibid. 
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the proper context (qarlna) and with reservation (taqyid,) 16y 
In same manner one can say that Sufis are prophets in respect of knowl¬ 
edge, because the similarity lies in knowledge, although the knowledge 
of Sufis is not equal to that of prophets. Also in the same manner, one 
can say that the ascetic (zahid,) the pious (wari the one who trusts 
in God (mutawakkil) are Sufis, because the Sufi is the one who unites 
all these stations in addition to the "divine uncovering" (kashf 
ilahl,) "divine mystery" (sirr rabbanl,) and "heavenly character" 
(takhalluq sama'l.) Then Ibn c Arabl continues as follows: 

The relation of the Sufi to the prophet is the same as the 
relation of the ascetic to the Sufi. The good deeds of the 
pious are the evil deeds of the muqarrabun. The end of the 
siddlqun is the beginning of the Sufis; the end of the 
Sufis is the beginning of the prophets; the end of the proph¬ 
ets is the beginning of the messengers. The end of the mes¬ 
sengers is the first attribute of the Divine Presence (hadra 
ilahTya.) 16 8 

As for the similarity of the "station," it is said that both the 
prophets and the knowers follow the messenger, and they live in accor¬ 
dance with their Law. Both Aaron and Joshua are prophets, and still 
they follow Moses, the messenger. 

In the same manner, the knowers of this community [follow the 
Prophet!; they are the model (qudwa,) and they are the trus¬ 
tees (umana') and vicegerents (khulafa') of the Prophet over 
his community after him, just like Aaron over the people of 
Moses . 169 

The rest of this treatise does not directly deal with the problem of 
sainthood and prophethood. However, one of the subjects discussed in 
the latter part of this treatise is the interpretation of Abu Madyan's 
saying, "one of the signs of the veracity (sidq) of 'the aspirant to 


167 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
16i Ibid., p. 26. 

169 Ibid. 
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the Way' (murid) in the beginning of his aspiration is his escape from 
the creation. One of the signs of his escape from the creation is his 
presence to God . . . 1,170 Ibn c Arabi explains this saying, taking exam¬ 
ples from the life of the Prophet, because the Prophet is the model of 
the Sufis, and they imitate him. However, their "presence to God" 

(wujud 11 1-Haqq) is different from the prophets' presence to God, 
because the latter is the presence of prophethood. Then Ibn c ArabI 
warns the reader not to confuse sainthood with prophethood. 

Be careful not to be confused here like those who have been 
confused by the Klmiya' al~Sa c ada and say that this shaykh 
talks about the acquisition (iktisab) of prophethood. God 
forbid! 171 

In this way, the unattainability of prophethood is strongly affirmed. 
However, as is typical of his style, Ibn c Arabi immediately changes the 
tone. What is explained above is the explanation of the outward inheri¬ 
tance of prophethood. "As for the inward inheritance, it is not your 
nest, therefore go away!," because the inward inheritance is only acces¬ 
sible to the chosen ones of God (murad,) not for those who aspire to 
God of their own will (murid.) 111 

It must be noted that in the above treatise, there is no mention of 
the distinction between general prophethood and legislative prophethood, 
which is characteristic of Ibn c ArabI. And in many points, the theory 
of sainthood in this treatise is close to that of Tirmidhi. The wahy 
(revelation) of the prophet and the ilham (inspiration) of the saints 
are clearly distinguished. Although the prophetic revelation ceased 
after Muhammad, inspiration from God acting upon the saints never 


170 Ibid., p. 27. 
111 Ibid. 

111 Ibid. 
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ceases. The knowledge the saints receive from God is infallible, like 
the knowledge of the prophets, because the saints are protected by God 
from error. However, their knowledge is not concerned with the Law, 
therefore the former never abrogates the latter. The saints are explic¬ 
itly said to be inferior to the prophets, and the prophets to the mes¬ 
sengers, however, saints are similar to prophets in knowledge and sta¬ 
tion, because both follow the Law of the messengers. The saints can 
attain a part of prophethood, or rather sainthood is a part of prophet- 
hood. The prophet has all the characteristics of the saint in addition 
to his special characteristics. Besides these essential doctrines, Ibn 
c Arabi also uses the terminology used by Tirmidhi and quotes the 
hadlth quoted by the latter. Like Tirmidhi, Ibn c Arabi mentions Abu 
Bakr and c Umar as the foremost examples of the saints. 

However, there are also notable differences. While analyzing the 
etymology of nabl, he suggests that this term is applicable also to the 
saints, although he does not actually apply it. Secondly, Tirmidhi's 
characteristic distinction between muhaddath and siddlq, hadlth and 
ilham is not found in this treatise. Also his distinction between the 
ahl al-jibaya and the ahl al-hidaya is only hinted at briefly by the 
terms murad and murid. 


Ibn c Arabi and Tirmidhi 

Ibn c Arabi's theory of sainthood differs from that of Tirmidhi in 
the following main points: 

1. Ibn c ArabI divides prophethood into the special, legislative and 
the general, absolute, and the latter is attributed also to the 
saints, while the former is only applied to the messengers. 
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2. In the Prophet, his sainthood is higher than his prophethood and 
messengership. 

As mentioned before, these two characteristic doctrines are absent 
from his early treatise examined above. As for the first point, we have 
pointed out that Tirmidhi always distinguishes explicitly "the messen¬ 
ger," "the prophet," and "the saint." While the difference between the 
messenger and the other two is clear, the former being the bringer of 
the Law, the latter the followers of the Law, the cognitive difference 
between the prophet without law and the saint is not clear. Also in the 
early treatise of Ibn c ArabI, he affirms the superiority of the proph¬ 
ets without law over the saints, although he recognizes the similarity 
between them in knowledge and station. 

Once the principle of continuous revelation from God is accepted, it 
is difficult to maintain the distinction between prophets and saints. 
However, Tirmidhi and the early Ibn c Arabl hesitate to apply the term 
"prophet" to the saints tout court, because in the Qur'an Muhammad is 
called "the seal of the prophets," and in the hadlth he declares 
clearly that there is no prophet after him. To apply the term "prophet" 
to the saints infringes on the uniqueness of Muhammad and the finality 
of his Law. This dilemma is partly due to the fact that in the Qur'an 
and the hadlth, messengers and prophets are generally not distin¬ 
guished. Therefore once the messenger is defined as the receiver of the 
law and the prophet as the receiver of the general revelation without 
any specific law, it is necessary to establish the category, "the 
prophet with legislation," which is in reality identical with the mes¬ 
senger, to accomodate the indiscriminate use of "messenger" and 
"prophet" in the Qur'an and the hadlth. Then, it is easy to interpret 
"the seal-of the prophets" in the Qur'an and "there is no prophet after 
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me" in the hadith as referring to the prophet with legislation. In 
other words, what came to an end with Muhammad is prophethood with leg¬ 
islation, that is, messengership, and not prophethood without legisla¬ 
tion. To affirm the uniqueness of Muhammad and the finality of his Law 
is one thing, and to call the saint "prophet" is another. Certainly, 
the saints are inferior to the Prophet, but are they really inferior to 
all other prophets before him? The Qur'an says, 'We preferred some 
prophets over others" (17/55,) and the Prophet himself said, "the know- 
ers of my community are the prophets of the Israelites." This saying of 
Muhammad is interpreted as referring to the general prophethood of 
which the saints can have their share. In this way, the ambiguous term 
"prophethood" is divided into the special, legislative prophethood which 
came to an end with Muhammad and the general, absolute prophethood 
which continues to the Day of Resurrection, because there is no end of 
divine instruction for mankind. 

I have already pointed out that this new doctrine of Ibn c Arabi does 
not endanger the uniqueness of Muhammad. On the contrary, Muhammad is 
elevated to a position that the orthodox c ulama' never imagined. He is 
not only the last and most perfect messenger, but also the most perfect 
saint. The finality of the Muhammadan Law is also firmly guaranteed. 

The revelations the saints receive only confirm the Qur'an and disclose 
its deeper meanings. And also the saints after Muhammad follow his 
Law. These points are again and again emphasized by Tirmidhl, and Ibn 
c Arabi's new doctrine is not to challenge them. In fact, he repeats 
them with the same emphasis as Tirmidhl. 

As for the superiority of sainthood over prophethood and messenger- 
ship within the person of Muhammad, it is expressed by Ibn c Arabi in a 
highly circumspect manner. When he states it, he emphasizes that it 
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should not be taken as the superiority of saints over prophets and mes¬ 
sengers. It is a comparison within one person. For the saints without 
the law are obviously inferior to the prophets with both sainthood and 
the law, that is, the messengers. Even when he compares sainthood, 
prophethood, and messengership as such, he places sainthood below proph- 
ethood and messengership, as does TirmidhI. However, Ibn c ArabI some¬ 
times hints at the superiority of saints over messengers in two 
respects. The first is the story of Khadir and Moses in the Qur'an, and 
the second is the intermediacy of angels for the messenger as compared 
to direct revelations to the saint. But whenever these points are men¬ 
tioned by Ibn c ArabI, his language becomes obscure, and the superiority 
of saints over messengers is never explicitly stated. Nevertheless, it 
must be noted that even this kind of "hint" is not found in Tirmidhi. 

So far we have not discussed Ibn c Arabi's doctrine of the seal of 
sainthood, therefore it is necessary here to deal with this doctrine 
briefly. 173 Basically, Ibn c Arabi follows Tirmidhi in his concept of 
the seal of sainthood. In the Fusus al-Hikam, the seal of sainthood 
is pre-existent in the same manner as the seal of messengership, 
Muhammad, is pre-existent. All the saints receive their knowledge 
through him. 174 In al~Fututiat al~MakkIya, Ibn c ArabI distinguishes 
two seals of sainthood: the seal of Muhammadan sainthood and the seal 
of general sainthood. 175 The latter is Jesus, who comes at the end of 
the world as the mahdl. When he comes, he comes not as a prophet, but 
as a saint who follows the Law of Muhammad. He is the last of the 


17 Concerning Ibn c ArabI's doctrine of the seal of sainthood, see 
Chodkiewicz, Le Sceau dies saints, pp. 145-179. 

17 k Fusus, pp. 62-64. 

17s Futuhat, 2:49; 5:195; Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 3:174-177. 
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saints, and after him there will be no saint. This seal of general 
sainthood corresponds exactly to Tirmidhi's concept of the seal of the 
saints, although Tirmidhi never explicitly identifies him with Jesus. 

The concept of the seal of Muhammadan sainthood is more vague. The 
Muhammadan saints are those who follow "the heart" of Muhammad. 

Although he does not explicitly say so, they are the afrad discussed 
above. This seal exists in Ibn c ArabI's time. And after him, there is 
no saint who follows "the heart" of Muhammad. Sometimes Ibn c ArabI 
claims that he himself is that seal. 176 Sometimes he says that he met 
this seal in Fez, although he does not disclose his name. 177 

In both Tirmidhi and Ibn c ArabI, the saints are contrasted with the 
conventional religious scholars ( c ulama' al-rusum,) especially 
jurists. The continuous revelation from God, and the spiritual inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur'an and the Law through direct inner experience are 
opposed to the rigid literalism of the orthodox c ulama'. In this 
respect, theory of sainthood in Tirmidhi and Ibn c Arabl has much in 
common with the theory of the Imamate in Shi c ism. 178 According to the 
latter, the Prophet is given both the outward (zahir) knowledge, that 
is, the Qur'an and the Law, and the inward (batin) knowledge, that is, 
the interpretation (ta'wll) of the Law. Although the revelation of the 
outward knowledge came to an end with Muhammad, the inward knowledge 
which is indispensable for the correct understanding of the Law is con¬ 
tinuously revealed by God to the Imams. The knowledge which the Imams 
possess is infallible. Thus both the doctrine of sainthood in Ibn 


17 6 Futuhat, (ed. Yahya) 4:71. 

17 1 Futuhat, 2:49. 

17a For the theory of Imamate in Shi c ism, especially in Isma c ilism, 
see Sami Nasib Makarem, The Doctrine of the Ismailis (Beirut, 1972); 
idem.. The Political Doctrine of the Isma Q ilis (Delmar, 1977). 
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c Arabi and Tirmidhi and the doctrine of the Imamate in Shi c ism empha¬ 
size the continuous divine revelation after Muhammad, which teaches the 
inner meanings of the Law, without denying the superiority and unique¬ 
ness of Muhammad and the finality of his Law. However, in Shi c ism this 
revelation is limited to the Imams, who are direct descendants of c Ali 
and Fatima, while in Tirmidhi and in Ibn c ArabI, the possibility of 
receiving divine revelations is open to everybody. In this respect, it 
is interesting to note that the abdal are called by Tirmidhi "the peo¬ 
ple of the house," and it is said that this term should not be inter¬ 
preted as referring to blood relationship . 179 For Ibn c ArabI, the 
saints are the only true heirs of the Prophet. 

While Tirmidhi distinguishes the saints who are chosen by God and 
those who approach God with great efforts, Ibn c ArabI does not draw the 
line so sharply. For him, general prophethood can be acquired, while 
legislative prophethood cannot . 180 The former can be acquired by supere¬ 
rogatory devotional acts. It is only through God's love as requital 
that the Sufis reach the station of proximity, as is expressed in the 
had ith of the qurb al-nawafil. People can receive various kinds of 
knowledge of God in accordance with their capacity and preparedness. As 
the forms in which He manifests Himself are infinite, so is there an 
infinite variety of saints' knowledge of God. However, only the perfect 
saints, the afrad who follow "the heart" of Muhammad, can receive the 
totality of His manifestation by transforming their hearts in the same 
manner as the transformation of the heart of Muhammad. 


179 Khatm, p. 345. 
1 a0 Futuhat, 2:3. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CONCLUSION 

We have examined above the history of three motifs in Islamic 
thought. How can we distinguish Ibn c ArabI's treatment of these motifs 
from those of Muslim thinkers before him? In the first place, he is 
most indebted to early Sufi tradition. This is most evident in the case 
of the first motif. It is only in Sufism that the hadlth, "God cre¬ 
ated Adam in His image" is interpreted as referring to Adam created in 
the Image of God. In theology, in which only the transcendence of God 
is emphasized, this interpretation is impossible. As for the second 
motif, although its origin can be found in philosophy, Ibn ^Arabl's. 
emphasis on the metaphor of man as a kingdom with its ethical implica¬ 
tions is without doubt derived from Sufi tradition. As for the theory 
of sainthood, it is Hakim TirmidhI who introduced this speculation 
into Islam, and here Ibn c ArabI follows and develops the former's 
theory. 

Within the tradition of Sufism, at first sight he is closer to the 
theoretical Sufism of Hakim TirmidhI and Ghazzall, rather than the 
experiential, ecstatic Sufism of Hallaj and Ruzbihan Baqll Shlra- 
zl. However, the difference between Ibn c ArabI and the latter type of 
Sufism lies mainly in the manner of expression. As has been shown by 
our analysis in the first chapter, Ibn c ArabI's characteristic thought, 
that is, equal emphasis on the immannence and the transcendence of God, 
and the self-manifestation of God through His attributes and Names, can 
be found in Hallaj and more clearly in Ruzbihan Baqll Shlrazl. 

170 
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Also the identification of man and God is more strongly expressed by 
Hallaj and Ruzbihan Baqll than by Ghazzali. 

Ghazzali oscillates between cautious agnosticism motivated by theo¬ 
logical considerations and Sufic "monism," based on intuitive "uncover¬ 
ing" (kashf.) His caution to keep a distance between God and man might 
be one of the reasons for Ghazzall's unpopularity in later Sufism. 
However, the caution is necessary for him, because his style and lan¬ 
guage are not so different from those of theologians and philosophers. 

If Ghazzall expressed in his clear style what Hallaj and Ruzbihan 
hinted at in their ambiguous, enigmatic style, he would certainly have 
had much trouble with conventional religious scholars. 

The style Ibn c ArabI uses is the middle way between that of Ghazza¬ 
li and that of Hallaj and Ruzbihan, as has been pointed out in the 
Introduction. His argument is highly technical and subtle, but not as 
poetical as that of Hallaj and Ruzbihan Baqll. In spite of his 
elusive style, his position concerning the Image of God is clear: the 
image of God is the Divine Names and Attributes, and there is a three¬ 
fold correspondence between the Image of God, the universe, and man; the 
transcendence of the Essence of God is strongly affirmed, but the Divine 
Names are immanent in the universe and man. In this last point, he is 
different from Ghazzali, who emphasizes repeatedly the unknowability 
of the Divine Names. Thus, Ibn c ArabI was able to provide the metaphy¬ 
sical basis for the intuitive "uncovering" (kashf) of Hallaj and Ruz¬ 
bihan Baqli, something Ghazzall was unable to do. That is why later 
Sufi thinkers chose to follow Ibn c Arabi, not Ghazzali. 
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